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CREDIT CARD INTERCHANGE FEES 


THURSDAY, JULY 19, 2007 

House of Representatives, 

Antitrust Task Force 
Committee on the Judiciary, 

Washington, DC. 

The Task Force met, pursuant to notice, at 2:11 p.m., in Room 
2141, Rayburn House Office Building, the Honorable John Conyers, 
Jr. (Chairman of the Antitrust Task Force) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Conyers, Berman, Boucher, Lofgren, 
Delahunt, Waters, Cohen, Chabot, Keller, Cannon, Issa, and Smith. 

Mr. Conyers. Good afternoon. The hearing of the Antitrust Task 
Force will come to order. We are delighted to have this stellar 
group of all-male witnesses. 

The issue that brings us together today is about a fee that affects 
the American consumer. Most people are unaware it even exists 
and how much of it they are paying, and so we are going to learn 
today some of the truths about the hidden interchange fee. You see, 
every time you use a payment card at the mall, at the grocery 
store, on the Internet, the merchant is charged a fee, which gets 
divided up three ways, between the merchant’s bank, the con- 
sumer’s bank, and the credit card company. It covers processing 
fees, fraud protection, billing statements, and other costs. 

Almost 90 percent of this fee is a so-called interchange fee, which 
is the payment made by the merchant’s bank to the consumer’s 
bank. The percentage of this amount is set by the credit card com- 
panies, generally Visa or MasterCard, and averages 1.75 percent of 
the total purchase. Last year, these fees totaled $36 billion, an in- 
crease of 117 percent since the year 2001. These fees are ultimately 
passed onto consumers in the form of higher prices for goods and 
services, whether they purchase these items by credit card, check 
or cash. 

Merchants are increasingly concerned about these fees because, 
as the rates rise and credit cards become more and more ubiq- 
uitous — and they cite the lack of public awareness about inter- 
change fees among consumers, inconsistent charging practices, and 
the possibility that Visa and MasterCard may be setting the inter- 
change fees — dare I say it — collusively, instead of allowing competi- 
tion to work. 

Now, the payment card industry defends these fees, arguing that 
the credit card companies don’t prohibit disclosure of interchange 
fees to consumers, the fees are a result of healthy competition and 
are vital to the entire system of payment cards. In this regard, we 
are trying to clear up a couple questions: Are interchange fees im- 
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posing unfair costs on the consumer? Are interchange fees increas- 
ing at too rapid a rate, and why? And, finally, are our friendly cred- 
it card companies engaged in anti-competitive behavior? 

Now, I come to this hearing with as open a mind as I can, but 
I think the proof is on the credit card companies to give us some 
reassurance. And so I look forward to a frank discussion with all 
of you here today. 

I am happy to recognize now my friend, Steve Chabot, the Rank- 
ing Member. 

Mr. Chabot. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to thank the 
Chairman, the distinguished gentleman from Michigan, for holding 
this important hearing today, examining the role that credit card 
interchange fees play in our economy. We have an expert panel of 
witnesses with us today, and I look forward to hearing their per- 
spectives on this issue. 

This hearing is yet another example of how technology has 
changed the way that we live, the way we work, we do business, 
and travel. Credit cards have brought consumers and merchants to- 
gether in ways never thought possible. Coupled with the increased 
use of Internet, buying and selling has never been easier. 

And recent statistics prove it: there are more than 14,000 card 
issuers in the United States today, with one billion cards in use. 
Think of that. We have about 300 million people in this country, 
yet we have a billion credit cards in use. In 2002, consumers 
bought more than $43 billion worth of goods on the Internet. That 
figure rose to $100 billion in 2004. Experts predict that, by 2009, 
U.S. consumers will spend more than $5 trillion using electronic 
payment systems. 

Today’s hearing is about the costs of doing business with credit 
cards. In our market economy, supply and demand sets the prices 
of goods and services, and the Sherman Act was enacted to protect 
consumers from anti-competitive behavior. Recently, concern has 
been expressed that the interchange payment system is anti-com- 
petitive; yet, it is no secret, especially with the statistics that I just 
read, that the number of Americans buying on credit has increased. 
Consumers continue to obtain and use credit and debit cards for 
their convenience, ease, and, in certain instances, their rewards 
programs. 

However, this increase in consumer use has brought with it in- 
creased concern that merchants are paying disproportionately high 
transaction costs associated with credit and debit electronic pay- 
ments. Businesses large and small want a more competitive and 
transparent system. In my district, I have received a number of let- 
ters from retailers and grocery stores and other merchants express- 
ing concern about the impact that these fees have on businesses 
and their ability to provide goods and services. 

I look forward to hearing from our witnesses today and to gain- 
ing a better understanding of the market for credit cards, the ori- 
gins of the interchange fees, the role that these fees play in facili- 
tating transactions, and learning whether Government intervention 
is appropriate. I said in the last three antitrust hearings that we 
have had in this particular Committee that we have held that Gov- 
ernment intervention is not always the best remedy, and we must 
be careful not to do more harm than good. Of course, sometimes 
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Government action is appropriate, and it is for us to determine, 
and this is one of those hearings that will help us to decide that 
particular issue. But I think most of us are trying to keep an open 
mind on this. 

This hearing is a necessary first step in fulfilling our oversight 
responsibilities, and I again want to thank the Chairman for hold- 
ing this hearing, and I want to also thank each of the members of 
the panel here for their attendance this afternoon. And we are hop- 
ing to learn a great deal. 

I yield back. 

Mr. Conyers. Thank you very much, Steve Chabot. We will in- 
corporate all other opening statements in the record. 

And I yield now to the distinguished gentleman from Virginia, 
Rick Boucher, to introduce one of our witnesses. 

Mr. Boucher. Well, thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. And 
I commend you, also, for organizing today’s hearing. Unfortunately, 
after this introduction, I am going to need to depart, but I look for- 
ward to receiving the benefit of testimony provided here today and 
learning more about this very important matter. 

I have the privilege this afternoon of introducing to the Com- 
mittee a person who is not only a constituent of mine, but also a 
personal friend. His name is Steve Smith. He is the Chairman of 
the Food Marketing Institute, which includes 1,500 member compa- 
nies, both food retailers and also food wholesalers. He is also the 
President and Chief Executive Officer of K-VA-T Food Stores, 
which operates more than 90 Food City grocery stores, 67 phar- 
macies, and 46 refueling stations in Virginia, Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee. 

Of particular interest to me is the focus that Steve Smith, 
through his various stores, has placed on the need to acquire from 
local farms in our region locally grown produce and also locally pro- 
duced meat. He has worked with my office to foster the market in 
our region for sheep and value-added beef farming, as well as fruits 
and vegetables purchased from local farms, benefiting our economy 
and also providing very fresh local produce for the benefit of my 
constituents. 

So it is a privilege to welcome today one of our region’s most suc- 
cessful businessmen, who I know will have enlightening testimony 
for the Committee. And I am pleased to introduce to the Committee 
Mr. Steve Smith. 

And thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for allowing this time. 

Mr. Conyers. Mr. Smith, you have been introduced by one of our 
stars in the Congress, so I won’t add anything to it, but except to 
tell you, you have got a heavy burden to prove here. We welcome 
you, though, nevertheless. Please feel free to proceed. 

TESTIMONY STEVEN C. SMITH, PRESIDENT AND CHIEF 
EXECUTIVE OFFICER, K-VA-T FOOD STORES, INC. 

Mr. Smith. Well, thank you very much. Congressman Boucher, 
for that kind introduction. 

And, Chairman Conyers and Members of the Committee, I am 
honored to appear before you today and present information of 
great concern to my company, to members of the Food Marketing 
Institute, and to the American consumers. I am here today to shed 
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light on the best-kept secret, I think, of the credit card industry, 
and that is the hidden tax that has been thrust upon consumers 
due to the ever-increasing interchange fees that credit card compa- 
nies charge retailers as a result of the collective pricing setting by 
Visa and by MasterCard and their respective card-issuing banks. 

This collective price setting does not occur in isolation. Rather, 
it is part and parcel of a system that imposes collectively set rules 
that effectively require merchants to keep the cost of accepting 
cards secret from their customers. The rules also prevent mer- 
chants from refusing to accept particular types of credit and debit 
cards that impose higher fees, including premium and corporate 
cards. Further, we cannot make brand preference based on card or 
payment type. Thus, the card systems can — and do — increase their 
collectively set interchange fees without any fear of resistance by 
the cardholders who remain unaware of the increased costs that 
they are imposing and incurring. 

The grocery industry is comprised of a variety of retailers, from 
big box retailers, nationally known, to small mom-and-pop retailers 
on the corner. Our industry serves probably the broadest cross-sec- 
tion of the retail industry that I can think of. And each of our con- 
sumers enjoy a very competitive marketplace that exemplifies what 
most Americans believe the free enterprise system to be. Because 
of this healthy competition, the profit margin in the grocery indus- 
try is generally in the 1 percent range. Now, I don’t know of any 
other industry that operates in such a competitive, low-margin en- 
vironment. 

Now, when we first started accepting credit cards, our inter- 
change rate was around 1 percent, about the same as our profit 
margin. The initial volume of card payments was low. And, quite 
frankly, our industry expected the rate charges would fall as trans- 
action volume increased. This would be consistent with basic eco- 
nomic theory and our experience with various other aspects of our 
business. However, the exact opposite proved true. 

As credit card usage has become more prevalent and interchange 
fee rates have climbed, our costs have increased exponentially, re- 
sulting in a 700 percent rise in total interchange fees over the last 
10 years. Today’s high rate of credit card usage, combined with the 
fact that credit card companies are allowed to collectively set inter- 
change rates, leaves retailers faced with the “take it or leave it” 
system. The retailer’s only practical option is to pay up and pass 
this uncontrollable expense onto our consumers. Because of these 
factors, the grocery industry now faces credit card interchange fees 
that can be over 2 percent of a sale, nearly double our industry’s 
profit margin of 1 percent. 

As FMI chairman, I represent over 26,000 retail food stores with 
combined annual volume of over $340 billion. These retailers have 
been put in the position of having to pass along to consumers over 
$4 billion annually in interchange fees. In the grocery industry, our 
very survival depends on customer attraction and retention amidst 
an intensely competitive marketplace. 

Every entity of the retail world is faced with some form of com- 
petition, and this competition serves as a safeguard to ensure that 
our practices and prices remain in check. Yet the reverse is true 
of the credit card companies. Visa and MasterCard, accounting for 
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over 80 percent of the industry transaction volume, each work col- 
lectively with their members to drive rates upward rather than 
maintaining a healthy balance. In their non-competitive market, 
normal pressures do not apply. 

Visa regularly increases its collectively set interchange fee to en- 
courage the issuance of cards, and MasterCard does the same. 
Meanwhile, the unsuspecting consumer is the conduit for the rise 
in fees, thanks in part to those collectively set rules that prevent 
merchants from responding competitively to the increased cost of 
particular cards. 

Fair and rigorous competition is the foundation of our industry. 
We are not lobbying to deny credit card companies their reasonable 
profits. We only ask that we not be faced with costs imposed on us 
that have been set collectively by card systems and their member 
banks in an environment that is deliberately designed to deprive 
American merchants of any freedom of competitive action. Given 
Visa and MasterCard’s market share, we simply don’t have the 
ability to say no to the card systems’ all-or-nothing proposition. 

The conventional wisdom tells us that, as volume grows, prices 
should fall, but instead credit card companies have created much 
greater volume and raised fees and costs substantially. This is con- 
trary to the basic concepts of the American free enterprise system, 
and the situation is the result of card systems controlling 80 per- 
cent of an industry collectively setting prices in violation of the 
antitrust laws. 

And the great shame of it, my friends, is that the consumer bears 
the cost, and this fact has been effectively hidden from them. I 
don’t know of any other industry which is allowed to blatantly 
abuse both the consumer and the retailer. Credit card companies 
should be required to operate in the same competitive environment 
as any other facet of business throughout our Nation. 

Thank you very much, and I will be happy to answer questions 
at the appropriate time. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Smith follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Steven C. Smith 

Chairman Conyers and Members of the Committee, I am honored to appear before 
you today and present information of great concern to my company, K-VA-T Food 
Stores, Inc., the members of the Food Marketing Institute and American consumers. 

I serve as President and CEO for K-VA-T Food Stores, Inc., a retail supermarket 
chain operating 95 stores under the Food City banner in Kentucky, Virginia and 
Tennessee. We are a family owned business, dating back to 1955. 16% of our com- 
pany is owned by our associates through our Employee Stock Ownership Plan and 
we currently employ over 11,000 associates. 

Also, I serve as Chairman of the Food Marketing Institute, commonly referred to 
as “FMI.” FMI is a national trade association that has 1,500 member companies 
made up of food retailers and wholesalers in the United States and around the 
world. FMTs members operate approximately 26,000 retail food stores with com- 
bined annual sales of $340 billion, representing three quarters of all retail food store 
sales in the United States. FMTs retail membership is composed of national and re- 
gional chains as well as independent grocery stores. Our international membership 
includes some 200 companies from 50 countries. 

I am here today to shed light on the best kept secret of the credit card industry; 
that is, the great hidden tax that has been thrust upon consumers due to ever in- 
creasing interchange fees that credit card companies charge retailers as a result of 
collective price setting by Visa and by MasterCard and their respective card-issuing 
banks. 

This collective price setting — which looks to me like price fixing under the anti- 
trust laws — does not occur in isolation. Rather, it is part and parcel of a system that 
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imposes collectively-set rules that effectively require merchants to keep the cost of 
accepting cards secret from their customers. The rules also prevent merchants from 
refusing to accept particular types of credit or debit cards that impose higher fees. 
Thus, the card systems can, and do, increase their collectively-set interchange fees 
without any fear of resistance by their card holders who remain unaware of the in- 
creased costs they are imposing and incurring. 

My testimony today will focus on three topics: First, I would like to give you some 
understanding of the supermarket industry in today’s marketplace; Second, the his- 
tory of electronic payment transactions in our industry; and last, the effect of inter- 
change fees on the retail industry today and the hidden “teix” burden it has laid 
upon the consumers. 

The grocery industry is comprised of all types of businesses — from national “big 
box” chain stores to the traditional “mom & pop” store on the corner. It is my opin- 
ion that this industry serves a broader cross-section of the American public than 
any other retail industry. Each of those consumers enjoys a very competitive mar- 
ketplace that exemplifies what most Americans believe their free enterprise system 
to be — specifically, each member of our industry has to fight, each and every day, 
to offer the consumer the best product at the fairest price in order to win them as 
a customer. 

Because of this healthy competition, the profit margin in the grocery industry is 
generally in the 1% range; that is, our operators generally only make $1 of profit 
for $100 of sales. I like to say that we are a “penny” business — I know of no other 
industry that operates in such a competitive, low-margin environment. 

Back in the early 1990’s, supermarkets first began experimenting with credit and 
debit card acceptance. When we signed on to accept credit/debit cards, the issuing 
banks actually paid retailers to accept their cards and offered a variety of incentives 
to entice retailers to “sign up” and join the system. 

Over time, our interchange fees were increased. And even though our profit mar- 
gin was right around 1 %, the same amount as our 1% introductory interchange fees, 
the initial volume of credit card payments was low. The industry fully expected that 
the rate charges would fall as transaction volume increased — this would be con- 
sistent with basic economic theory and our experience with various other aspects 
of our business. However, the exact opposite proved true. 

Today consumer use of credit and debit cards is at an all time high, with 60-65% 
of all payments in our industry made with plastic. As the credit card payment meth- 
od has become more and more prevalent, and interchange fee rates have increased, 
our interchange fee volume began to increase exponentially — resulting in a 700% in- 
crease in total interchange fees over the past 10 years. Today’s high rate of credit 
card usage combined with the fact that credit card companies are allowed to collec- 
tively set interchange rates leaves retailers faced with a take it or leave it system — 
basically it comes down to a decision to either swallow hard and pay high fees that 
are set with no competitive influences or turn your back on the 65% of your revenue 
from customers who have been influenced by the card industry’s advertising to be- 
lieve they are social outcasts if they pay with actual cash. The retailer’s only prac- 
tical option is to “pay up” and be forced to pass this uncontrollable expense on to 
consumers. 

Because of these factors, the grocery industry now faces credit card interchange 
fees that can be up to 2% or more of a sale. Please recall my earlier statement that 
our industry is a “penny business” or 1% of sales. Therefore, the effect is that fees 
set collectively by the credit card companies are now double the industry’s profit 
margins. 

As FMI Chairman, I represent 26,000 retail food stores with combined annual 
sales of $340 billion, or three quarters of all retail food store sales in the United 
States. These retailers have all been put in the position of having to pass-along the 
costs of these credit card interchange fees. As a result, consumers pay over $4 bil- 
lion annually in FMI member stores and because the fees remain hidden, they don’t 
even realize it! 

To the “injury” of higher interchange fees, our members must add the “insult” of 
the anticompetitive, Visa and MasterCard Operating Rules. These rules prevent 
stores from setting minimum charges; require retailers to accept all cards, even pre- 
mium rewards or corporate cards which carry a higher interchange fee and are not 
available to the majority of consumers; don’t permit retailers to make preferences 
based on card type or even payment type; and prevent retailers from reviewing the 
rules of practice without obtaining a signed nondisclosure agreement. 

In the grocery industry, our very survival depends upon customer attraction and 
retention amidst an intensely competitive marketplace. Every entity of the retail 
world is faced with some form of competition — from the contractors that build our 
stores and suppliers that provide our products to our utility companies. This com- 
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petition serves as a safeguard to ensure that our practices and prices remain in 
check. 

Yet the reverse is true of credit card companies. Visa and MasterCard, accounting 
for 80% of industry transaction volume, each work collectively with their members 
to drive rates upward rather than maintaining a healthy balance. In their non-com- 
petitive market, normal pressures do not apply. Visa regularly increases its collec- 
tively-set interchange fees to encourage the issuance of its cards and MasterCard 
does the same. Meanwhile, the unsuspecting consumer is the conduit for this rise 
in fees — thanks in part to those collectively-set rules that prevent merchants from 
responding competitively to the increased cost of particular types of cards. The only 
beneficiaries are those lucky few who qualify for the premium cards packed with 
rewards on airline miles, cash back, hotel rooms, etc. But even they often find that 
the greatly touted rewards programs lack the promised substance. 

My company operates 95 stores in 3 states. We see credit cards from every state 
in the country and I have yet to find even one bank that chose to offer an inter- 
change rate lower than those collectively set and agreed upon by Visa or 
MasterCard. Fair and rigorous competition is the foundation of our industry. We are 
not lobbying to deny credit card companies their reasonable profit. We only ask that 
we not he faced with costs imposed on us that have been set collectively by card 
systems and their member banks, in an environment that is deliberately and collec- 
tively designed to deprive America’s merchants of any freedom of competitive action: 
given Visa and MasterCard’s market share we simply don’t have the ability to say 
“no” to the card systems’ all-or-nothing proposition. 

The conventional wisdom tells us that as volume grows prices should fall, but in- 
stead credit card companies have created much greater volume AND raised fees and 
costs substantially. This is contrary to the basic concepts of the American free enter- 
prise system. This situation is the result of card systems controlling 80% of industry 
volume collectively setting prices in violation of the antitrust laws. And the great 
shame of it all is that the consumer bears the costs and this fact has been effectively 
hidden from them. I hope that you can work with representatives of FMI and other 
merchant groups to develop solutions to end the anticompetitive conduct of the 
major card systems. I know of no other industry which is allowed to blatantly abuse 
both the consumer and the retailer. Credit card companies should be required to op- 
erate in the same competitive environment as every other facet of business through- 
out our nation. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify. 

Mr. Conyers. Thank you very much, Mr. Steven Smith. 

Our next witness is the chairman of the Payment and Tech- 
nology Committee of the Independent Community Bankers of 
America, known as ICBA. Mr. John Buhrmaster is the chairman 
of this ICBA committee, the only national trade association that ex- 
clusively represents community banks. He is the president also of 
the First National Bank in Scotia, New York, and has been re- 
cently appointed to the ICBA Bank as a director. He also served 
on the association’s Hurricane Katrina disaster task force. 

And we welcome you to this hearing. 

TESTIMONY OF JOHN BUHRMASTER, PRESIDENT, 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTIA, NEW YORK 

Mr. Buhrmaster. Thank you. Chairman Conyers and Ranking 
Member Chabot, Members of the Task Force. My name is John 
Buhrmaster, and I am president of First National Bank of Scotia, 
a $270 million community bank located in Scotia, New York, up- 
state New York. I am pleased to be here today on behalf of the 
Independent Community Bankers of America and its nearly 5,000 
member banks, just like myself 

Today, I would like to focus on two key aspects of the inter- 
change debate: how interchange affects consumers in the market 
and the impact of interchange on competition. 

It is important to realize that, for a community bank like mine, 
which is engaged in credit and debit card activities, both as an ac- 
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quiring bank and a card issuer, our customers are both the con- 
sumers who trust us with their personal banking needs and our 
many local merchants. This might not seem obvious, but as con- 
sumers can shop around for a bank that best meets their financial 
needs, merchants setting up a credit card acceptance process can 
also shop around for a level of service, customer support, and a 
range of fees that best suits their business plan. 

If a merchant opts to sign with First National, it is getting a tre- 
mendous value because of the interchange system. Small business 
in and around my community can set up a deal with my bank 
where they are paying competitive fees, can accept plastic, and are 
assured a consistent payment experience, backed by sophisticated 
fraud detection systems. This acceptance is very important to the 
economic base of my community. 

The payment system in our country is not free. It did not mate- 
rialize overnight and should be paid for by those choosing to take 
advantage of it. We don’t want our merchants to pay high fees, but 
interchange is a cost of doing business for them and is a cost to 
the acquiring side of my bank’s business. 

My aunt runs a winery in the Finger Lakes of New York. In set- 
ting up her business, she made the choice to accept credit cards. 
She told me that interchange is a good value for her business, be- 
cause credit cards allow people to buy who might otherwise not. 
Sometimes they even purchase more if it is on a card, rather than 
if they are paying with cash. She views the interchange as a part 
of her overhead, and it helps her reach more consumers. 

Contrary to popular belief, for many community banks, the serv- 
ices we are able to provide thanks to the existence of a negotiated 
interchange fee system are not huge profit centers. For me and 
many community bankers, the variety of products and the high 
level of personal service we are able to offer consumers is what 
makes the system most valuable, not the profit opportunity. 

Some have also stated that the interchange system is not trans- 
parent and that these rates should be printed on payment card re- 
ceipts. I have no problem telling the merchants the cost they incur 
to accept debit and credit cards, but printing interchange rates on 
customer receipts, beside adding an additional expense, would be 
the equivalent of my aunt telling her customers how much it cost 
the venue to pick the grapes. 

The interchange system enhances competition and functions so 
well that thousands of small community banks are able to stand 
toe to toe on both the issuing and acquiring side of the business 
and offer services to consumers in direct competition to banks like 
Citigroup and Bank of America, while providing the type of con- 
sumer experience that only a community banker can give. 

Our bank was founded in 1923, and I am the fourth generation 
of my family to serve as president. If we were forced to compete 
in an environment without the card networks negotiating inter- 
change against the mega-banks with national footprints, our rel- 
atively small size would put us at a competitive disadvantage that 
would be difficult to overcome. 

I also want to point out that the interchange rates we currently 
receive as an issuer and pay as an acquirer are on a level playing 
field with the largest banks in our country. Consumers and mer- 
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chants are not always better served by something just because it 
is big, and that is where a community bank plays a vital role. 

I believe that aspect is often overlooked in this debate, because 
it is so easy to focus on the largest issuers and acquirers. I also 
believe it is inaccurate and misleading to characterize interchange 
as a hidden tax on consumers. It is no more a hidden tax than is 
the cost of check processing or the cost of counting cash or the cost 
of making change. And if anything, interchange is more trans- 
parent than the cost of other services. 

Interchange is a fee for a valuable service provided to the mer- 
chant. It is a fee that allows a bank like mine to support local busi- 
nesses and give those businesses the ability to accept and to attract 
more customers with additional payment choices and allows those 
customers the flexibility of paying on credit. That is the benefit of 
a balanced market that works the way it is supposed to, with an 
intermediary like Visa or MasterCard standing in for us, success- 
fully bringing together and meeting the payment needs of banks, 
merchants and consumers alike. 

Again, thank you. Chairman Conyers and Ranking Member 
Chabot for the opportunity to testify on behalf of ICBA and commu- 
nity banks in this country. I look forward to your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Buhrmaster follows:] 

Prepared Statement of John Buhrmaster 

Chairman Conyers, Ranking Member Chabot, Members of the Task Force, my 
name is John Buhrmaster and I am President of 1st National Bank of Scotia, a $270 
million community bank located in Scotia, New York, and I am pleased to be here 
today on behalf of the Independent Community Bankers of America (ICBA). 

On behalf of ICBA’s nearly 5,000 member banks, I want to express our apprecia- 
tion for the opportunity to testify on the important role credit and debit card inter- 
change fees play in supporting community banks and our customers. While there 
are many aspects to the interchange debate, I would like to focus on two today: how 
interchange affects consumers in the market, and the impact of interchange on com- 
petition. 


THE IMPACT OF INTERCHANGE ON CONSUMERS 

For a community bank like mine, which is engaged in credit and debit card activi- 
ties as both an acquiring bank — i.e. a member of Visa or MasterCard that maintains 
the merchant relationship and receives the card transactions from the merchant — 
and a card issuer, it is important to realize that not only are our customers the con- 
sumers who trust us with their personal banking needs, but also the many local 
merchants who have decided, after shopping around, that we can provide them with 
the best acquiring services to meet their needs. 

Just as consumers should always shop around for a financial institution that best 
meets their banking needs, a merchant who is setting up a credit card acceptance 
process should shop around for a level of service, customer support, and range of 
fees that best fits their business plan. If a merchant opts to sign with 1st National, 
at the end of the day, it is getting tremendous value because of the interchange sys- 
tem that I, as an acquirer, am able to utilize. The merchant does not have to extend 
credit directly. It gets guaranteed funds in its account right away, the ability to ac- 
cept credit and debit cards carried by millions of consumers, and doesn’t have to 
worry about bounced checks. And also because of interchange, merchants, as well 
as cardholders and card issuers, all benefit from state-of-the-art fraud detection sys- 
tems. These fraud-detection systems are even more important to smaller merchants 
who lack the deep pockets of their much larger competitors. The same applies to 
my bank as a small card issuer. 

There was a time when, if you wanted to use credit for a purchase, you had to 
shop at a large department store that could afford an in-house credit program. 
Today, most consumers can use credit to shop at even the smallest merchant be- 
cause most consumers carry a line of credit in the form of a credit card in their wal- 
lets. What small retailer could afford its own proprietary card nowadays? Because 
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of my ability to issue cards and be a merchant acquirer, small businesses in and 
around my community can set up a deal where they are paying competitive fees, 
can accept plastic, are assured a consistent payment experience, and are protected 
against the fraud I described earlier. This acceptance is important to the viability 
of my local merchants and the economic base of my community. 

Contrary to popular belief, for many community banks, the services I’m able to 
provide thanks to the existence of a negotiated interchange fee system are not huge 
profit centers. The real value lies in my basic ability to offer these products to con- 
sumers and merchants. Does it make me some money? Of course. But for me and 
many community bankers, the high level of personal service I am able to provide 
consumers is what makes this system valuable, not gigantic profits. 

In my estimation, government intervention in the interchange system would most 
significantly harm my customers who, again, include both small merchants and con- 
sumers. In all likelihood, without the incentive of interchange, community banks 
like mine would not be able to offer the same services we do now, which means 
fewer choices for consumers and less competition for their business. In addition, if 
more banks stop offering interchange-fee-supported products and services, I think 
it’s very likely the industry would consolidate into just a few very large issuers and 
acquirers, and costs of running the system that are currently covered by interchange 
would be passed on through the payments chain, with the final burden falling on 
your average consumer who uses a credit card. The payment system and infrastruc- 
ture in our country is not free, did not materialize overnight, and should be paid 
for by those choosing to take advantage of it. 

We don’t want our merchants to pay high fees, but interchange is a cost to the 
acquiring side of my bank’s business. It is a factor in determining the merchant fee 
(“discount”) I charge the merchants my bank supports. This merchant discount is 
a cost of doing business just as the wholesale cost of Concord grapes — a significant 
industry in my part of Upstate New York — is a cost of doing business to a winery. 
The merchant winemaker needs to know the cost of both the merchant discount and 
the wholesale cost of grapes. The regular statements I provide to my merchant cus- 
tomers gives them explicit figures on the cost to them of card acceptance, just as 
the bills winemakers receive from grape growers tell them the wholesale cost of 
grapes. 

Also, as a card issuer, I could not afford to make those products available to con- 
sumers, giving them the opportunity build that relationship with their local bank, 
without interchange income. It is also likely that the remaining issuers would scale 
back reward programs and grace periods, turning credit cards into straight short- 
term lending products and not the transaction accounts they have evolved into for 
many people who take advantage of free airline tickets and merchandise. 

Some have also made the assertion that the interchange system is not trans- 
parent, and that these rates should be printed on payment card receipts. I have no 
problem telling merchants the costs they incur to accept debit and credit cards. But 
printing interchange rates on customer receipts would be the equivalent of telling 
consumers how much it cost the vineyard to pick its grape harvest. The more rel- 
evant information for the consumer would be the wholesale cost of the grapes and 
the merchant discount paid. Right now, nothing prevents a merchant from volun- 
tarily printing both on receipts; but doing so would add additional costs to the pay- 
ment process. 


THE IMPACT OF INTERCHANGE ON COMPETITION 

On the issue of competition, our bank was founded in 1923, and I am the fourth 
generation Buhrmaster to serve as President of 1st National. I can tell you with 
confidence, if I didn’t have a card network like Visa or MasterCard standing in for 
me to negotiate interchange rates against the mega-banks with national footprints, 
I — and mayhe my father before me who served as President — would simply not have 
been able to compete for as long as we have. The financial services we provide to 
the people and businesses in our communities would have been gone long ago be- 
cause we, quite simply, would not have been able to offer the competitive products 
and services to stay in business. 

Put another way, our interchange system works so well that thousands of small 
community banks are able to stand toe-to-toe, on both the issuing and acquiring 
bank sides of the business, and offer services to consumers in direct competition to 
banks like Citigroup and JPMorgan Chase, while providing the type of customer 
service that only a community banker can give. If we were forced to compete in an 
environment without interchange, our relatively small size would put us at a signifi- 
cant competitive disadvantage in negotiating the rates we would receive. It is impor- 
tant to note that the interchange rates we currently receive as an issuer and pay 
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as an acquirer, are the same rates paid by the largest banks in our country. Without 
our market-driven system, how would a small bank compete against the clout of 
mega-banks? 

While big banks will always beat us in terms of economies of scale, they just can’t 
offer the flexibility to customers that we do. A person can walk into one of our bank 
branches and set up all of their financial services in one place, including walking 
out with one of our credit or debit cards. They can have a relationship with one 
bank that knows them and their community, and they can do that thanks to inter- 
change. 

I’d also like to address what I believe is a very unfair characterization: that all 
interchange does is allow big institutions to take advantage of the little ^ys. Not 
only is that wrong, it’s also opposite of reality. Interchange, as I described pre- 
viously, offers many protections against things like losses from fraud. Yes, the big 
issuers and big banks do drive interchange pricing. But some large banks choose 
to have interchange as a main profit center, and are very good at creating effi- 
ciencies. But consumers, including folks who walk in off the street and merchants, 
are not always better served by something just because it’s “big,” and that’s where 
a community bank plays a vital role. I believe that aspect is often overlooked in this 
debate, because it’s so easy to focus on the large issuers and large acquirers, ignor- 
ing the harm that could be done to the thousands of community banks should the 
interchange system be curtailed and not allowed to operate by the dictates of the 
market. 

I also believe it is inaccurate and misleading to characterize interchange as a hid- 
den tax on consumers. It is no more a hidden tax than is the cost of check proc- 
essing or the cost of counting cash and making change. Interchange is a fee for a 
service that allows a bank like mine to offer additional services to local businesses, 
gives those businesses the ability to attract more customers with additional pay- 
ment choices, and allows those customers the flexibility of paying on credit. That’s 
the benefit of a two-sided market that works the way it’s supposed to, with an inter- 
mediary like Visa or MasterCard standing in for us and successfully bringing to- 
gether and meeting the various payment needs of banks, merchants and consumers. 
Were there not some value to be added to a business model by accepting the costs 
of participating in the credit and debit card interchange fee system, we would see 
rates of electronic payments on the decline. Of course we all know, that is not the 
case and the number of electronic payments continues to grow. Only thanks to inter- 
change can complete strangers exchange plastic for large-dollar items within the pa- 
rameters of a controlled, predictable system. 

To conclude, ICBA strongly believes the credit and debit card interchange system 
in our country is working, and provides tremendous benefit to American consumers 
who are opting in greater numbers each day to use credit and debit cards. Mer- 
chants have many choices available to them with regards to the form of payments 
they wish to accept, just as consumers have many choices regarding the financial 
institution with which they choose to do business. I compete every day for the busi- 
ness of both merchants and consumers, and I do so in large part thanks to the avail- 
ability of default interchange rates. Intervening in a functioning market will only 
harm the merchants and consumers currently benefiting from an efficient process. 

Again, thank you Chairman Conyers and Ranking Member Chabot for the oppor- 
tunity to testify on behalf of ICBA, and I look forward to any questions you may 
have. 

Mr. Conyers. Thank you very much. 

We now have the consumer advocate with the U.S. Public Inter- 
est Research Group, Ed Mierzwinski. He has been before the Con- 
gress and State legislatures. He has written extensively on con- 
sumer issues. He is frequently quoted. You may have seen him on 
TV even, or read about him in the New York Times. And now we 
have him before us today. 

We welcome you, sir. 

TESTIMONY OF EDMUND MIERZWINSKI, 

CONSUMER PROGRAM DIRECTOR, U.S. PIRG 

Mr. Mierzwinski. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. And we 
appreciate all your leadership on consumer issues over the years, 
as well. 
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I am Ed Mierzwinski, and I am consumer program director with 
U.S. PIRG. My testimony today is also on behalf of the Consumer 
Federation of America and Consumer Action, two leading consumer 
groups. After I submitted my testimony, Consumers Union also en- 
dorsed it, so some of the leading consumer groups all agree that 
interchange is a significant problem for the Congress to consider. 

A prime purpose of our organization is to advocate for a fair and 
competitive marketplace. And, quite frankly, we believe that the fi- 
nancial services markets work best when there is vigorous competi- 
tion and consumers are protected from anti-competitive practices. 
The work of your Committee is very important in this regard. 

I have one simple message today: The deceptive and anti-com- 
petitive practices of the Visa and MasterCard payment networks 
have injured both consumers and merchants for many years. Inter- 
change fees are, in fact, hidden taxes or charges paid by all Ameri- 
cans, whether they use credit cards, whether they use debit cards, 
whether they use checks, or whether they pay with cash. There 
may be some modest benefits to those cardholders who use cards 
and get some rewards, but I think those benefits are offset dra- 
matically by the costs that all consumers pay, because, again, 
interchange is paid by all of us because of the way that the system 
works. 

The consumers who don’t use credit cards basically subsidize 
credit card usage by paying inflated products, prices inflated by the 
$36 billion of dollars of anti-competitive interchange fees paid each 
year. We present six main points. Again, all consumers, even those 
who pay with cash, pay more at the store and more at the pump 
because these interchange fees are passed along in higher costs of 
goods and services. 

The significant increased interchange fees signal a broken mar- 
ketplace. Visa and MasterCard have tremendous market power. 
Merchants have no choice but to accept their cards on their terms. 
It is not surprising that interchange fees have increased signifi- 
cantly, even though costs have gone down and are much higher in 
the U.S. than in any other country due to these anti-competitive 
practices. In a competitive market, prices would fall when costs 
fall. 

Third, the card associations’ rules prevent merchants from in- 
forming consumers about the costs of payment and limit the ability 
of merchants to direct consumers to the safest, lowest cost, and 
most efficient forms of payment. I never use a debit card myself. 
I use an ATM card, but not a debit card. Debit cards are risky 
when you use them in a signature-based transaction. The rules 
that protect you are not as good as the rules when they use a credit 
card, but merchants would prefer you to use an online transaction, 
the PIN-based debit, but the Visa and MasterCard rules prohibit 
them from doing so. There are a variety of unfair and deceptive 
practices that they use to drive you to the higher cost payment, 
and rewards is simply one of them. 

Fourth, neither the card issuance nor the card network markets 
are competitive. Because of the lax merger policy of the Govern- 
ment regulators, the card issuance market is essentially an oligop- 
oly. Interchange and consumer fees have increased as concentra- 
tion has increased to enormous levels. 
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And, finally, I want to point out that interchange is only one 
problem of this oligopoly of the card networks. The issuing banks 
have become so concentrated that they are able to engage in a 
number of unfair practices to consumers. Owning a credit card 
company issuing credit cards is essentially a license to steal. The 
top 10 companies now control 90 percent of the market. Their con- 
tracts with consumers allow them to change the rules at any time 
for any reason, including no reason. And consumers are subjected 
to unfair mandatory arbitration if they want to change or dispute 
anything on their contract. 

You might ask, why would I be talking to you about these prac- 
tices at the Antitrust Task Force? Well, there are three reasons. 
First, the industry will suggest the limitless benefits of credit 
cards. I submit to you that the story of the benefits is far more am- 
biguous, and I submit to you that the purpose of rewards, for ex- 
ample, is simply to get either merchants to pay more in merchant 
interchange fees or to get consumers to rack up high-cost credit 
card debt. And the concentration of the market facilitates these de- 
ceptive and onerous practices. The ability of the dominant card 
issuers to maintain this tight oligopoly is contributed to by these 
unfair practices. 

We urge the Committee to examine closely the competition issues 
that allow this oligopoly to treat customers so unfairly. In par- 
ticular, we ask you to question whether DOJ, in approving vir- 
tually every recent credit card company merger with no conditions, 
has adequately reviewed the competition implications of the merg- 
ers. 

And, finally, we believe these deceptive and anti-consumer prac- 
tices demonstrate the lack of competition in the card network mar- 
ket. Visa and MasterCard have the ability to prevent many of these 
unfair practices; they choose not to. About the only rule we know 
of that they have enforced — and enforced in a bad way, as you will 
hear from the merchants — is preventing merchants from offering 
discounts for cash. 

So we think that there is a lot of serious problems before the 
Committee. We are very pleased we have the opportunity to testify 
on behalf of consumers today. We look forward to your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Mierzwinski follows:] 
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Testimony of Edmund Mierzwinski 
Consumer Program Director. U.S. PIRG 

On behalf of Consumer Action, Consumer Federation of America and U.S. PIRG 
Before the Antitrust Task Force 
House Judiciary Committee 
July 19, 2007 


Chairman Conyers and Ranking Member Chabot, thank you for the privilege for 
testifying today on the important subject of credit card interchange fees. 1 am testifying today on 
behalf of U.S. Public Interest Research Group, Consumer Federation of America, and Consumer 
Action. As nonpartisan and nonprofit advocates of consumers we welcome the House Judiciary 
Committee’s formation of the Antitrust Task Force and its particular attention to credit card 
interchange rates. As you know, over 25 years ago Supreme Court Justice Marshall spoke of the 
importance of the antitrust laws as the “magna carta of economic freedom.” Thus, the vigilance 
of the Committee’s Task Force in assuring the aggressive enforcement of the antitrust laws is 
important to every U.S. consumer. 

A primary purpose of our organizations is to advocate on behalf of all consumers for a 
fair and competitive marketplace. We regularly advocate before stale and federal regulators and 
legislators on both consumer protection’ and competition policy issues^ in the credit card 
marketplace. We recognize that financial service markets work best where there is vigorous 
competition protected from anticompetitive practices. The work of your Committee in 
overseeing enforcement of the antitrust laws plays a vital role for this important marketplace. 

Today I have a simple message: the deceptive and anticompetitive practices of the two 
credit card associations - Visa and MasterCard -- have injured both consumers and merchants for 
many years. Interchange fees are hidden charges paid by all Americans, regardless of whether 
they use credit, debit, checks or cash. These fees impose the greatest hardship on the most 
vulnerable consumers — the millions of American consumers without credit cards or banking 
relationships. TTiese consumers basically subsidize credit card usage by paying inflated prices - 
prices inflated by the billions of dollars of anticompetitive interchange fees. 


For example, see recent testimony on unfair consumer credit card practices by Bdmund Mierzwinski, U.S. PIRG, 
House Subcominittec on Financial Institutions and Credit, Hearing on “Improving Credit Card Consumer 
Protection: Recent Industry and Regulatory Initiatives,” 7 June 2007; available at 

hup: vv\\\v.iK)iiSL\aov/a|H)s'iisi liLMrine rinancialsvcs dom.'litmiorzwmskid^O'^OT.ndf : testimony of Linda Sherry, 
Consumer Action, House Subcommittee on Financial Institutions and Credit, Hearing on “Credit Card Practices: 
Current Consumer and Regulatory Issues,” 26 April 2007, available at 

liup:- wv. w, house. einhipn.s-lisi hcarituL/iHuniciaisvcs deiTi.1itshcrrvn426iJ7.pJi 'and Travis Plunkeu, Consumer 
Federation of America, Hearing “Examining the Billing, Marketing, and Disclosure Practices of the Credit Card 
Indu-Stry, and Their Impact on Consumers.” Senate Banking Committee, 2.5 January 2007, available at 

htur'-'bankinii.seiiaie.jjov'.' filcs.^ACF4.>5,^.pdf 

^ For example, see also see the joint testimony of U.S. PIRG and the Consumer Federation of America, by Edmund 
Mierzwinski, Consumer Program Director, U.S. PIRG, before the House Committee on Energy and Commerce, 
Hearing on The Law and Economics of Interchange Fees, Subcommillce on Commerce, Trade, and Consumer 
Protection, 15 February 2006 available at 

hup: 'eiicrEvcoinincrce.iu)iise.^o\-’rcDarchivcs.'i()8.-'Hcarini>s--'(}2152()('l6heannul7?4-''Mier/winsk-i2730.htm . 
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Based on our experience in these and other markets we believe there are two essential 
elements to a competitive marketplace: information and choice. Accurate and transparent 
information is necessary for consumers to make accurate choices. When information is readily 
available consumers can make choices, effectively compelling firms to compete for their 
purchases. And choice is a necessary element too. Absent choice, the discipline of the market 
will be lost. 

Unfortunately, the credit card market lacks both choice and adequate information. From 
a consumer’s perspective it lacks choice because it is an oligopolistic market in which a small set 
of card-issuers dominate the market and establish a set of deceptive practices that harm 
consumers. From a merchant’s perspective it lacks choice because merchants have no alternative 
but to accept the card associations’ cards even when the associations significantly increase 
prices. 


It also lacks the information necessary for both consumers and merchants to make 
informed choices. It lacks adequate information for consumers to detect the fraudulent and 
exploitative practices of many card-issuers. For merchants, it lacks adequate information 
because the associations prevent merchants from accurately informing consumers of the costs of 
credit card acceptance or attempting to direct them to more efficient and lower priced payment 
mechanisms. Moreover, the banks and associations engage in other deceptive practices to 
increase the interchange problem. Since the costs of accepting cards are passed on in the overall 
costs of goods, all consumers - affluent, working-class, and poor - ultimately pay these hidden 
charges. Low-income Americans, most without bank affiliations, are paying more for goods and 
services to fund credit card company programs for w'hich they are not even eligible. 

We present six main points: 

• All consumers, even those who pay with cash and checks, pay more at the store 
and more at the pump because these interchange fees are passed on in the overall 
cost of goods sold. 

• The significant increases in interchange fees signal a broken market. Visa and 
MasterCard have tremendous market power, which allows them to dictate the 
terms of trade: merchants have no choice but to accept Visa and MasterCard 
products on the sellers’ terms. It is not surprising that interchange fees have 
increased significantly and are much higher in the U.S. than other countries. 

• The card associations’ rules prevent merchants from informing consumers on the 
costs of payment and limit the ability of merchants to direct consumers to the 
safest, lowest cost, and most efficient forms of payment. 

• In addition, both the associations and banks engage in a variety of deceptive 
practices to drive consumers to higher-cost forms of payment. 

• Neither the card-issuance or card network markets are competitive. Because of 
lax merger policy the card-issuance market has become an oligopoly. Interchange 
and consumer fees have increased as concentration has increased to alarming 
levels. 

• Finally, this oligopolic concentration has allowed issuers to engage in a variety of 
unfair and anti-consumer practices. 
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Interchange Fees Force Consumers to Pay Higher Prices 

The interchange fee system is hidden from consumers and the public. The card 
associations do not disclose publicly their fees or the basis for these fees. Some public reports 
maintain that, on average, interchange fees cost merchants 1.6 percent or more of each 
transaction on a credit or signature debit card. In 2006, credit card interchange fees alone cost 
merchants and consumers an estimated $36 billion. 

Like all other costs incuned by merchants, interchange fees are included - at least in part 
- when pricing goods and services. Card associations may suggest that interchange fees fund 
attractive rewards programs. Setting aside the question of the value of these programs, many 
consumers with credit cards do not use them and those without credit cards receive no benefits.' 
Over 27 percent of Americans do not have credit cards. For these consumers, interchange fees 
are especially pernicious and regressive.'* These low-income Americans subsidize interchange 
fees for “services” that they are not eligible to use. No charge could be as regressive as one in 
which low income consumers receive no benefits. 

The regressive nature of this charge is exacerbated because interchange fees are assessed 
as a proportion of overall sales. For example, when gas prices averaged $ 1 .87 per gallon in 
2004. interchange fees totaled about S12.5 million per day. In 2005. gas prices averaged about 
$2.75 per gallon nationally: credit card companies then made $18.4 million a day. These 
companies made an additional $2.2 billion dollars per year simply because of rising gas prices.' 
This problem will increase if gas prices continue to increase, it is difficult enough for low and 
moderate income consumers to afford skyrocketing gasoline prices w'ithout having to pay 
additional fees that are passed on to them. 

Increases in Interchange Fees Signal a Broken Market 

Credit card interchange fees were intended to compensate card-issuers for certain costs, 
such as the costs of issuance, fraud, risk of loss, float and processing. Yet as all these costs have 
decreased in the past decade credit card interchange fees have increased. According to the Food 
Marketing Institute (FMl), these fees have increased over 20 percent in the past few years even 
though all the costs of card processing and issuance have fallen. The United States appears to be 
the only country in which credit card interchange fees are increasing and it has far higher fees 
that almost any other industrialized country. FMI projects that these fees will increase 22 
percent annually.*^ 


^ We seriously doubt consumers receive anything close to $36 billion in benefits through rewards programs. Some 
of the interchange fees undoubtedly tund industry marketing efforts, such as the more than 8 billion annual mail 
solicitations consumers receive 9sourcc CardTrak.com) for credit cards. Moreover, credit card issuance is a 
tremendously prolilablc line of business. 

** U.S. Census Bureau, Statistical Abstract 2006, Tabic 1176. 

■ Margaret Webb I’ressler, “Card Companies Are Filling Up at the Station,’'’ in W'ashingion Post. September 25. 
2005: pg. FOl. 

Food Marketing Institute, “Hidden Credit Card Fees; The True Cost of a Plastic Marketplace” (February, 2006). 
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In a competitive market, prices would fall when costs decrease. In the credit card market, 
the opposite happens. The card associations may say that they need to increase interchange fees 
to compete for the loyalty of card issuers. But what about merchants and consumers? Merchants 
certainly have no choice but to accept Visa or MasterCards. 

In the Justice Department case against Visa and MasterCard, the Court determined that 
both associations had market power because merchants were compelled to accept these cards 
even in the face of a significant price increase. Almost all merchants are forced to accept Visa 
and MasterCard’s terms, no matter what the interchange rates or contractual terms. Armed with 
this market power, credit card companies can, and do, increase interchange fees without 
suffering any repercussions. 

Are these substantial interchange fees necessary? Examples outside the United States 
suggest this is not the case. In other countries, interchange rates are about one-third less than 
they are in the United States. In the United Kingdom, merchants pay about 0.7 percent. After a 
government mandated reduction in interchange fees in Australia from 0.9.5 to 0.55 percent, 
Australians saved over $300 million US per year.’ In Australia, the reduction in interchange fees 
ultimately benefited consumers in the reduction of card costs, greater innovation, and greater 
competition leading to lower interest rates. At worst, there has been some reduction in rewards 
programs offered, but these programs only benefit some users.^ In the United States, where 
interchange fees are considerably higher, the potential savings for each consumer w'ouldbe far 
greater. 


Another example is the debit market in Canada. In that market, there are no interchange 
fees. Even without interchange, there is higher debit card usage and merchant acceptance than in 
the United States. Some consumers pay direct fees for debit card use but because those fees are 
transparent there is active competition to reduce those fees. Ultimately everyone in Canada pays 
less for the cost of payment services.^ 

Deceptive Practices Increase Prices for Consumers 

As we suggested earlier, accurate and complete information serves a critical role in 
making sure the forces of competition work. As the government does not regulate or compel 
disclosure of credit card interchange fees, most consumers have no idea that they exist and that 
they are paying for services that they may not even use. In fact, Visa, MasterCard and the card 
issuing banks engage in a variety of practices to prevent well-informed consumers from 
exercising their choices. 

First, Visa and MasterCard rules prevent merchant from disclosing fees to their 
customers or attempting to steer consumers to lower-priced payment options, such as cash or 


^ “An Interchange Tussle With a Tvvist: Rettuleis Against Zero Pricing,” Digital Transactions, September 1 0, 2004. 
* Some hanks have also increased annual fees, however, the overall cost of credit cards in these countries is lower 
than in ihe U.S. 

9 

Gordon Sehnell and Jeffrey Shinder, “The Great Canadian Debit Debate." Credit Card Management, May 2004. 
http://wwvv.constantinecannon.cnm/pdf_etc/TheGreatCanadi 3 nDehit.pdf. 
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online debit cards. They cannot charge a distinctive price or surcharge based on payment 
options. They cannot attempt to direct consumers to lower cost options such as cash, checks and 
online debit.*'^ 

Second, card associations and banks use misleading marketing to encourage consumers to 
use their credit cards or signature debit cards as frequently as possible. Reward incentives, such 
as frequent flier miles, are designed to seem as though customers are paid to use these cards. In 
reality, these consumers and other consumers are simply paying for those rewards. 

This lack of disclosure is especially problematic with the recent efforts of the card 
associations to “convert” cardholders from regular credit cards to so-called “premium cards” 
such as the Visa “Signature” or the MasterCard “World” carcb. These cards have a significantly 
higher interchange fee than traditional cards, among the highest of all interchange fees. For 
example, a premium card may cost merchants well over 2,0 percent compared to 1 .6 percent for 
a traditional card. These premium cards focus only on the highest-income consumers. However, 
they offer minimal additional benefits. Consumers do not realize they pay higher prices on 
goods and services with a premium card and are wholly unaware of how converting to a 
premium card will ultimately cost all consumers more. Nor, as stated above, can merchants 
refuse to accept these cards or attempt to direct consumers to lower priced cards through 
differential pricing. These premium cards are simply a scheme to substantially increase hidden 
interchange fees. 

Third, although merchants can’t surcharge or use differential prices to direct consumers 
to the most efficient and lowest priced payment options, banks do have that power. Not 
surprisingly, they use it to direct consumers to less efficient, higher cost options. The debit card 
market illustrates this problem. Signature based debit is more expensive and less secure than 
online debit because online debit transactions are instantaneous. Online debit has a far lower rate 
of fraud. Online debit transaction interchange fees are capped at fixed levels; they only cost 
merchants between SO, 17 and S0.50 per transaction.*' Conversely, credit and signature debit 
cards cost merchants up to 2% of the entire transaction, no matter how large. Instead of 
promoting online debit which is safer and less costly, banks increasingly surcharge consumers 
seeking to make these transactions with penalty fees of as much as 50 cents a transaction.'^ 


We note that the standard canned industry response is that “nothing in our rules prevents cash discounts Prom 
being olTered.” But requiring dial there be separate price markings for each product with the liigher interchange 
price and the lower cash price makes cash discounts very hard to offer. Fuel is a relatively simple example, but even 
there with a variety of different octane grades and products (gasoline, diesel, etc.) card association rulc.s can make 
discounting more difficult than it ought to be. And if it Ls difficult for fuels, imagine the logistical difficulties 
created for offering cash discounts at a convenience store with a thousand different items, let alone a grocer)' store 
with thousands of different items for sale. The card associations may not technically prohibit cash discounts, but 
they do what they can to make sure it doesn’t happen very often. 

November 2004, Federal Reserve Board, Report to the Congress on Disclosure ofPoint-of-Salc Debit Card Fees, 
See Figure 4, page 14 available at liup;/-wvvw.federalreserve.gov/f)oiirddocs/rptCviniircss iiosdebit2llM-i.pdP (last 
visited 17 July 2007), 

A 2005 N^’PIRG report found that 89% of the hanks surveyed assess a fee for online debit PIN-based 
transactions. The average fee assessed is 70j!. The fees ranged from 100 to SI. 50. See “Pricey Plastic: A NYPIRG 
Report and Survey of Plastic Card Fees,” 2003, available at http;/./www.nypirg,org/consLmier/cards/debit.html (last 
visited 1 8 July 2007). While a Federal Reserve study found substantially lower numbers of banks imposing PIN 
debit fees, it found fees in the same range: “At sanqjlcd insliluiioiis that charge fees for PIN debit, the fees range 
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Consumers are paying more for a less safe and more costly product. These penalties effectively 
steer consumers to the less efficient, less secure, more costly signature debit product. While the 
use of online debit cards is the best option for both consumers and merchants, deceptive and 
manipulative tactics ensure the most expensive payment possible is used. 

Not surprisingly, outside the United States, where these anticompetitive practices are not 
permissible, online debit is the most preferred form of debit. Online debit is a far safer and more 
secure product. Where market forces are not restrained and consumers can make fully informed 
choices, the lower-priced, more efficient product prevails. 

Increased Consolidation of Card-issuing Harms Consumers 

The credit card issuing market has become significantly more concentrated over the past 
few years as numerous card issuers have merged. For example in the past few years we have 
seen mega-mergers such as Bank of America’s acquisitions of Fleet and MBNA. The top ten 
card issuers now have over 90% of the market, and the level of concentration has increased from 
an HHl of about 1 100 in 1998 to an HHI of over 1800 today, a level that the Department of 
Justice Merger Guidelines define as highly concentrated. Unformnately the Department of 
Justice has not challenged any of these mergers and there is little to suggest that concentration in 
this market will not continue to increase dramatically. 

Of course, we expect the card associations and their members to suggest that the credit 
card issuance market is unconcentrated and vigorously competitive.*^ But the facts are to the 
contrary. There have been numerous antitrust suits alleging that card issuers and the associations 
have colluded over fees, exchange rates, and important contractual terms.*^ While concentration 
ha.s increased dramatically over the past seven years, interchange fees, other fees charged to 
consumers, deceptive practices, and interest rates have increased significantly. Although the 
parties to these mergers suggested that there would be sigriificant efficiencies from these 
mergers, consumers have seen few, if any, benefits. After years of consolidation the bad news for 
consumers is clear: an oligopolistic market which is a fertile environment for collusion, higher 
prices, more hidden fees, and more deceptive practices. 


from roughly $0.10 to S2.00 per transaction (figure 5). The median (and mean) fee is approximately $0.75.” See 
“Report to the Congress on the Disclosure of Point-of-Sale Debit Fees,” November 2004, Federal Reserve Board of 
Governors, available at hnp.--\v\vw.teder;-ilresorvc.a.o\v'botH\kKK~-s.-'n?U!uii!t.rcs.s'in')sdehii2(i()4.Ddr (last visited 18 July 
2007). 

In icsiimoriy last year Timothy Moris testified dial “[n]o [card] issuer lias market power, and issuers respond to 
increases in interchange fees by enhancing card benefits to consumers.” We doubt that Visa and MasterCard or card- 
issuers act as benevolent monopolists, but in any case diere is no systematic study to suggest that increased 
interchange is passed on to consumers in greater benefits. Even if ihis allegation was subsianiialed, it would still be 
true that all consumers, including those who do not use credit cards pay for those “increased benefits.” 

'■* Visa, MasterCard and several card-issuing banks recently settled an antitrust suit For $336 million alleging they 
had fixed the credit card foreign currency exchange rates. Other litigation involves alleged collusion by card-issuers 
over credit card laic fees and over limit fees (In re Late Fee and Over Limit Fee Litigation, Civ. No. C-07-n634 SBA 
(N.D, Cal.)) and alleged collusion by card-i.ssucrs and networks requiring the use of mandatory arbitration 
provi.sions (Ross v. Bank of America, N.A. et. al. Civ. No. 05-07116 (S.D.N.Y.)). 
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The Credit Card Oligopoly Also Allows Issuers To Use Anti-Consumer Practices Against 
Cardholders 

In recent testimony by each of our organizations to the banking committees of the two 
Houses, we describe a series of egregious practices conducted by card issuers against their 
cardholders. These practices, include the use of punitive penalty interest rates, imposition of 
questionable late and over-the-limit fees, manipulation of teaser rates, and other practices 
designed to increase and extend high-cost credit card debt to consumers. In our testimony we 
documented the seduction of vulnerable populations including youth and recent immigrants into 
acquiring credit cards. We set forward the practice of using certain contractual terms in the 
issuers’ one-sided contracts with consumers, including a clause asserting the right to "‘change the 
rules at any time for any reason, including no reason,” and a clause subjecting cardholder 
disputes to extra-judicial binding mandatory arbitration.'^ 

As a result of its ability to engage in these practices, the credit card industry, already the 
most profitable form of banking according to Federal Reserve Board annual reports to Congress, 
has seen its profits grow to new heights on the wings of revenue derived from punitive APRs of 
32% or more, imposition of late and over-the-limit fees of up to $39 issued on a repeat basis for 
violations that may not have been violations and from deceptive disclosures of the true cost of 
credit, which encourage the most at-rlsk segment of the customer base to carry large unpaid 
balances at unaffordable interest rates. Numerous credit card complaints to us allege that 
companies raised rates when bills were paid on time. Others allege that rate increases were due 
to alleged late payments to someone else; yet, the banks have told other Congressional panels 
that they do not engage in this practice, known as universal default. 

To elaborate, the most common unfair credit card issuer practices include the following: 

• Unfair and deceptive telephone and direct mail solicitation to existing credit card customers 
- ranging from misleading teaser rates to add-ons such as debt cancellation and debt 
suspension products, sometimes called “freeze protection,” which are merely the old 
predatory product credit life, health, disability insurance products wrapped in a new weak 
regulatory structure to avoid pesky state insurance regulators;'^ 

• Increasing the use of unfair penalty interest rates ranging as high as 30-35% APR or more, 
including, under the widespread practice of “universal default,” imposing such rates on 
consumers who allegedly miss even one payment to any other creditor, despite a perfect 
payment history to that credit card conpany; 

• Imposing those punitive penalty interest rates retroactively, that is on prior balances, further 
exacerbating the worsening levels of high-cost credit card debt; 


'■ Last week. Rep. Hank Johnson (D-GA), a member of this Committee, and several other Committee members, 
introduced important legislation, HR 3010, the Arbitration Fairness Act, to amend chapter 1 of title 9 of United 
States Code with respect to unfair use of mandatory arbitration in a variety of consumer, small business and 
employee contracts. We encourage the Committee to act favorably on this proposal, which is supported by a variety 
of civil justice, consumer, small farmer and other organizations. Companion Senate legi.slation, S. 1782, was 
introduced by Senator Russ Fcingold (D-WI). 

See an Office of the Comptroller of the Currency (OCC) regulatory inierpreiaiive letter endorsing debt 
cancellation and debts suspension products at httDv/vvvvw.oce-trens.gov-'interp-'iaiiOl/iniOO'^ iloc 
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• Imposing higher late payment fees, which are often levied in dubious circumstances, even 
when consumers mail payments 10-14 days in advance; 

• Using a variety of mail trickery, such as changing the due dates of monthly bills, making the 
due date a Sunday but not posting on the weekend; shortening the period between when a bill 
is mailed out and when that bill is due, etc; 

• Increasing the use of aggressive and deceptive marketing to new customer segments, such as 
college students with neither a credit history no an ability to repay and to persons with 
previous poor credit history; 

• Making partnerships with telemarketers making deceptive pitches for over-priced freeze 
protection and credit life insurance, roadside assistance, book or travel clubs and other 
unnecessary card add-ons; 

• Imposing unfair, pre-dispute mandatory arbitration*^ as a term in credit card contracts to 
prevent consumers from exercising their full rights in court; and the concomitant growing 
use of these arbitration clauses in unfair debt collection schemes; 

• The failure of the industry to pass along the benefits of what, until recently, were several 
years of unprecedented the Federal Reserve Board interest rate cuts intended to provide 
economic stimulus, through the use of unfair floors in credit card contracts; and 

• Using the clause “Any term can be changed at any time for any reason, including no reason” 
in credit card contracts as allowed by Delaware and other safe harbor state laws. 

You may ask why we are raising these practices before an Antitrust Task Force. There are 
three reasons. First, the representatives of the card industr>' will suggest the manifold, almost 
limitless benefits of credit cards. We think this Committee should recognize that the story of 
benefits is far more ambiguous. 

More important, the oligopolistic market structure of the card-issuance market facilitates 
these deceptive and onerous practices. The ability of these dominant card-issuers to impose 
these terms is derived from the tight oligopoly that the largest issuing firms maintain in the 
marketplace. We urge the Committee and its Antitrust Task Force to examine closely the 
competition issues that allow this oligopoly to treat customers so unfairly. In particular, we urge 
you to question whether the Department of Justice, in approving every recent credit card 
company merger with no conditions, has adequately reviewed the competition implications of 
the mergers. 

Finally, we believe these deceptive and anticonsumer practices demonstrate the lack of 
competition in the card network market. Visa and MasterCard have the ability to prevent many 
of these practices through their regulation of card-issuers. Yet these associarions - that are 
aggressive in regulating merchants (e.g., preventing them from offering cash discounts) - seem 
rather timid when it comes to restricting the deceptive practices of their bank members. If there 
was active competition in the card network market one would expect Visa and MasterCard 
would compete in trying to self-regulate and stop these anticonsumer practices. Similarly, if 
there were not substantial entry barriers one might expect a more consumer friendly card 

'IJie consumer organizations testifying today, and many others arc all members of a broad campaign to educate the 
public and the Congress about llie need to eliminate one-sided binding mandatory arbitration [BMA) clauses in 
consmner contracts. See lii rp : • \v\vv\-. e i vomeb.-iekrnvriuhrs.org/ 
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network to arise. But the dominance of Visa and MasterCard and the substantial entry barriers 
effectively protect these deceptive and anticonsumer practices. 


Conclusion 

In his testimony last year on behalf of the Electronic Payments Coalition, Timothy Muris 
alleged that “[i]f consumers understood the threat that the merchants’ campaign [against 
interchange] poses to the plastic in their wallets, I suspect that we would see nothing less than a 
revolt.” He could not have been more wrong. If consumers understood the existence or the 
dimensions of the hidden fees assessed by the banks and associations, they would truly rebel. 
Credit card companies make billions of dollars each year through interchange fees, which 
ultimately all consumers must pay, including the millions of Americans without credit cards. 

The credit card market lacks the critical foundations of healthy competition - choice and 
adequate information. As consumer advocates, we are gravely concerned about the fairness and 
legality of bank schemes to increase credit and debit card fee income. We urge your Task Force 
to suggest that we follow in the steps of the Australian government and the European Union in 
carefully investigating interchange fees. We look forward to working with you in protecting 
consumers from anticompetitive tactics in this vital market 

Thank you for considering this testimony. I welcome your questions. 
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APPENDIX: Background on the groups 


US PIRG 

The United States Public Interest Research Group (U.S. PIRG) serves as the federal lobbying 
office for the state PIRGs. State PIRGs are non-profit, non-partisan consumer, environmental 
and good government watchdog groups with over 500,000 members around the United States. 
U.S. PIRG places a special emphasis on predatory financial practices and financial education and 
maintains a website at www.truthaboutcredit.org for consumers to obtain non-partisan 
information and fact sheets about credit card company practices. Recent major PIRG reports on 
credit card practices include the following: Graduating Into Debt: A Survey of On-Campus 
Credit Card Marketing In Maryland (2004); Deflate Your Rate: How To Lower Your Credit 
Card APR (2002) and The Credit Card Trap: How To Spot It, How To Avoid It (2001). 
www.uspirg.org 

Consumer Federation of America 

The Consumer Federation of America is non-profit organization of approximately 300 
organizations (representing 50 million individuals) that, since 1968. has advanced the consumer 
interest through research, advocacy, and education. Comprised of approximately 300 nonprofit 
organizations from across the nation and more than 50 million individuals, CFA has been the 
voice of consumers since 1968. CFA is particularly concerned about issues affecting low and 
moderate income consumers, www.consumei fed.oii; 

Consumer Action 

Consumer Action is a national non-profit advocacy and education organization designed lo serve 
consumers through the advancement of consumer rights. Founded in 1971. Consumer Action 
has built its reputation based on its multilingual education and advocacy efforts, particularly in 
the fields of credit, banking, privacy, iasurance, and utilities. Along with its advocacy programs. 
Consumer Action provides educational and technical assistance to more than 9,000 community - 
based and government agencies in order to ensure access to consumer education. Staff and 
leaders of Consumer Action are often called upon by the media to provide expert commentarv on 
consumer-based issues. Consumer Action also operates The National Consumer Resource 
Center (NCRC). w hich educates and informs clients about current consumer issues. Consumer 
Action conducts an annual surv'ey of credit card practices, www, consumer-action. oru 
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Mr. Conyers. Thank you very much. 

Our next witness is counsel for O’Melveny and Myers, Mr. Tim- 
othy Muris, esquire. He has had a lot of experience here defending 
these companies, and he is a former chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission. And he served also on the Advisory Panel on Federal 
Tax Reform. 

So we welcome you to our Committee hearing and invite you to 
proceed, sir. 

TESTIMONY OF TIMOTHY J. MURIS, OF COUNSEL, 
O’MELVENY & MYERS 

Mr. Muris. Thank you much, Mr. Chairman. 

May I submit for the record my written testimony and a law re- 
view article I recently wrote? 

Mr. Conyers. Yes, all the testimony is incorporated in the 
record, including your law review article. 

Mr. Muris. Thank you, sir. 

I personally advise Visa on antitrust and consumer protection, 
but the views that I express today are my own. Let me make four 
points: First, payment cards benefit both consumers and mer- 
chants. Cards rank with the cell phone, microchip, and personal 
computer as one of the last century’s great inventions. The sim- 
plicity of pulling a card from your wallet or purse, however, belies 
an extraordinarily complex technological infrastructure that sup- 
ports these transactions. It cost billions of dollars to create and 
allow the transactions to occur securely, reliably and efficiently. 

Second, payment cards are an example of a two-sided product 
connecting two groups of consumers. The challenge for any two- 
sided product is bringing both groups on board. Newspapers illus- 
trate how most two-sided products set prices. This is today’s Wash- 
ington Post. Now, in a business sense, this is a vehicle to connect 
readers and advertisers. The readers, in fact, pay very little. The 
publishers get their money from the advertisers. If newspapers 
charged readers the direct cost of supply, they would lose many of 
them. Without enough readers, there wouldn’t be enough adver- 
tisers. Without both sides of the market working, not as many con- 
sumers would enjoy their newspaper, and advertisers would lose 
benefits of this medium. 

The economics of attracting the two distinct groups drives the 
pricing. The value of the two-sided product to one group is deter- 
mined by its attractiveness to the other. The group with the low- 
cost substitutes — in this case, its readers, who can go a lot of other 
places for their news and information — gets the b^etter deal. For 
payment cards — this is my Visa card — the consumer is king. 

To compete with the two historically dominant forms of payment, 
cash and check, the payment cards are priced to provide value to 
the cardholders. The industry has followed this model from its in- 
ception. Originally, the merchant discount, the amount that the 
merchants paid, was 7 percent; today, the average discount on 
American Express is about 2.5 percent, while Visa and 
MasterCard, larger companies, charge about 2.1 percent. Discover 
charges about 1.5 percent. 

Consumers and merchants clearly benefit. Walk into a McDon- 
ald’s, and you can now swipe your card to purchase a meal. Nobody 
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made McDonald’s take the payment cards, but instead it found that 
the cards offered value for a price it was willing to pay. 

My third point is that merchants are wrong to analogize inter- 
change to cartel price-fixing. Unlike a cartel, a four-party payment 
card system cannot exist without interchange. A default rate re- 
duces the cost of negotiating separate fees between the thousands 
of acquirers and issuers. Moreover, for MasterCard and Visa to suc- 
ceed, merchants need to honor cards from each of the thousands of 
issuers. Knowing that all cards must be honored, an individual 
issuer could then insist on very high fees. Merchants would then 
be subject to higher costs and would be less willing to accept the 
network. A default interchange rate, which the payment networks 
set, avoids this problem. 

The difference between the payment card systems in a cartel is 
stark. With cartel pricing, an end to the cartel lowers prices, raises 
output, and increased innovation. The end of interchange produces 
the opposite results and would lead to chaos. The merchants under- 
stand this. They don’t want interchange to end; instead, they just 
want to pay less. While they argue against the card systems setting 
their respective interchange rates, this is exactly what they want 
the Federal Government to do. 

This is not an antitrust remedy. One of the fundamental maxims 
of antitrust is that the market, not the Government, should set 
prices. Indeed, reasonableness is never a defense to price-fixing. 
Interchange began with Visa decades ago. Bank of America started 
a three-party payment system in California. Because banks could 
then not cross State lines, the bank tried to franchise its system 
outside of California with no takers. It spun off the system, re- 
named it Visa, and Visa then began interchange long before Visa 
had any significant market share. 

My final point is that we are here primarily because merchants 
want to cap the rates they pay for payment cards. Such caps would 
inevitably increase card prices to consumers, just as if you reduced 
the amount advertisers paid for newspapers. The merchants’ effort 
to regulate prices, therefore, poses a direct threat. 

Despite what you have heard, most consumers know that mer- 
chants pay when consumers use their cards. If consumers under- 
stood the threats that the merchants’ campaign poses to their wal- 
lets, the cards in their wallets, I suspect that we would see nothing 
less than a consumer revolt. 

I understand the full fury of the aroused American consumer. 
While chairman of the FTC, we created the National Do-Not-Call 
Registry. I suspect that many Americans feel as strongly about 
their plastic as they do about their dinner hour. 

Thank you very much, and I would be happy to respond to ques- 
tions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Muris follows:] 
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INTRODUCTION 

Chairman Conyers, Ranking Member Chabot, and Members of the Task Force, thank you 
for allowing me to discuss the subject of electronic payments. For the last forty years, 
innovation in the payment industry has delivered substantial benefits to more than 100 million 
U.S. consumers, nearly 7 million merchants, thousands of financial institutions, and the U.S. 
economy as a whole, and I am pleased to be here today to discuss these issues with you. 

My name is Timothy J. Muris. I am George Mason University Foundation Professor of 
Law and was Chairman of the Federal Trade Commission from 2001-2004. Although I advise 
Visa on antitrust law, including issues relating to the setting of interchange fees, the views that I 
express today are my own. 

In testifying here today about interchange, I do not anticipate breaking new ground. This 
is the third Congressional hearing devoted to the subject in the last few years. In that time, three 
regional Federal Reserve banks, two law schools, and the AEI/Brookings Joint Center for 
Regulatory Studies have hosted conferences on interchange. Reflecting the prominence of 
electronic payment systems in our economy, numerous academics and scholars also have 
examined the issues we are discussing today.* 

I want to make one overarching point. The electronic payment system in the United 
States links more merchants and more cardholders than any other payment system in the world. 
Proof that the system delivers value to both merchants and cardholders can be found In the fact 
that a large number of new merchants and new cardholders join the system each year. Last year, 

^ There is a voluminous literature on payment cards and the underlying economics, to which T've contributed. See 
Timothy J. Muris. Payment Card Regulation and the (Mis)Applicatton oj the Economics of Two-Sided Markets, 

2005 Coutm. Bt:s. L. Rr.v. 515 (2005). 
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Visa and MasterCard reported 600,000 new merchant outlets on their networks. Discover added 
more than 1 million new merchant locations in 2004. Meanwhile, cards in force grew by 
approximately 28 million on the Visa network and 34 million on the MasterCard network.^ In 
addition, emerging players such as Pay-by-Touch, Tempo Payments, and OboPay, and new 
platforms such as mobile payments, demonstrate a healthy marketplace with new entry and 
competition. 

The debate over interchange poses a real threat to these systems and the many consumers, 
merchants, and financial systems that value them. Critics, including the merchants pursuing 
class action litigation over interchange in federal court in Brooklyn, want the federal government 
to impose price controls. I have been through this exercise before, and I strongly suspect that the 
merchant representatives testifying here today will disclaim any desire for price controls. 
Nevertheless, the protracted struggle over interchange is simply a fight about whether the federal 
government should set the rates that merchants pay to accept electronic payments. 

With that said, 1 would like to make five points: 

1. Electronic payments deliver extraordinary value to consumers, merchants, and 
society as a whole. 

2. Visa and MasterCard use interchange to deliver an attractive product to 
cardholders and merchants. 

3. Interchange drives innovation in the system. 

4. Interchange does not violate the antitmst laws. 

5. If the federal government caps interchange, consumers will be hurt. 


■ Nilson Report, (leneral Purpose Cards — 2006 8 (Feb. 2007). 
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I. Extraordinary Value of Electronic Payments 

The plastic payment cards that we carry in our wallets reflect a global electronic payment 
system. In 2006 in the United States alone, the four major payment card networks — Visa, 
MasterCard, American Express, and Discover — processed more than 38 billion transactions. All 
general purpose-type credit, debit, and stored value cards issued in the United States generated 
$2,733 trillion in spending. This payment system was one of the great innovations of the 20th 
century, and it continues to evolve in tandem with other innovations such as the Internet and 
wireless technology. Although we take it for granted now, it has changed people’s lives as 
profoundly as cell phones, personal computers, and microprocessors. 

A. Consumers Benefit From Electronic Payments 
As consumers, we are all quite familiar with the benefits that payment cards and 
electronic payments provide. Payment cards enable us to get instant access to deposit accounts 
and bank-supplied credit virtually anyw’here in the world at any time. Using payment cards, we 
can buy from merchants we have never met, located in places w’e have never visited. Payment 
cards offer consumers reduced risk of theft, better management of expenses, improved 
recordkeeping, float for those who do not revolve balances, and reward programs. Payment 
cards provide consumers with flexibility in how to pay for purchases. Using a payment card, a 
consumer can draw on a line of credit, access ready funds in a demand deposit account, or pay 
with funds set aside in advance of a particular transaction. 

This last category of cards is known as “stored value cards.” They constitute one of the 
fastest growing products in the entire financial services industry, and reflect the continued 
innovation of the industry. Stored value cards give low'er-income households, w’hich generally 
do not have access to traditional banking products, a more efficient and safer way to pay for 
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purchases. Employers such as Sears have begun to give employees the option of receiving their 
paychecks through stored value cards. Such cards enable employees to access their funds 
without paying the high fees charged by check cashing stores. Federal, state, and local 
governments also have begun to study stored value cards as an alternative way to distribute 
government benefits. 

Payment cards frequently offer consumers access to better credit terms than they can get 
elsewhere. Those who scoff at this use of plastic frequently do not need credit or are wealthier 
individuals with better credit options than many Americans. But for consumers who do not own 
a home or have sufficient equity in their home, credit cards typically offer the best credit terms 
available. Credit cards are clearly superior to and less expensive than traditional forms of credit 
such as pawnshops, payday lenders, and borrowing money from family and friends. In the first 
quarter of 2007, the average annual percentage rate on a credit card account was 13,41 percent.^ 
Personal-finance company loans typically have higher rates and larger up-front fees than the 
credit lines associated with payment cards. 

The argument that credit-card debt is overused is simply misplaced. The use of revolving 
credit reflects almost entirely an offsetting decline in installment credit, such as from personal- 
finance companies and retail stores. From 1970-1995, installment credit fell steadily, offsetting 
the rise in revolving credit. Since 1995, revolving credit as a percentage of disposable personal 
income has been largely constant. 


^ U.S. Federal Reserv'e, Consumer Credit (Jiih’ 2007) (a[\’'ailable at 

hUp:/A\vvw.t'ederaireseive.gov/reieases/gi9/cun’ent/default.httn) (last accessed July 12, 2007). 
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B. Merchants, Businesses, Governments, and Financial Institutions Also 
Benefit from Electronic Payments 

The benefits of electronic payments are not limited to consumers. Although their 
protestations might indicate otherwise, merchants benefit as well. Electronic payment systems 
move funds more quickly, reliably, and efficiently than paper-based systems. By accepting Visa, 
MasterCard, American Express, and/or Discover, a boutique clothing store in downtown 
Dearborn can offer its customers access to the same payment tenns available when they shop at a 
Target or a Wal-Mart. Payment cards speed checkout lines and offer record keeping features for 
merchants that paper-based systems like cash and checks simply cannot match. New merchants 
are added to the system almost daily, and the networks are constantly innovating to address the 
needs of entire merchant segments. Walk into a McDonald’s or Subway now and you can swipe 
your payment card to purchase a meal. Just a few years ago, few if any quick service restaurants 
accepted cards. They were not coerced into accepting, and they clearly were having no difficulty 
accepting just cash. They began accepting cards because the payment systems offered a valuable 
service, efficiency and convenience, for a price they were willing to pay. 

Payment cards and the electronic payment system that they represent have made it 
possible for whole new forms of commerce to emerge. The symbiotic relationship between the 
Internet and electronic payments is the most obvious example. According to the Census Bureau, 
Internet sales topped $108 billion in 2006.“* Payment cards accounted for more than 90 percent 
of those purchases. Automatic fuel dispensers and self-check out lines at grocery stores provide 
still other examples of the growing benefits we receive from payment cards. 

Commercial enterprises and governments also benefit from the use of electronic payment 
cards in place of paper-based payment alternatives. Companies and government agencies, of 
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course, accept payment cards and enjoy the substantial benefits associated with card acceptance. 
They have also begun to use payment cards to reduce the costs of managing purchases and other 
expenses. Such programs are known as commercial card programs. These programs offer 
companies and government agencies tools to monitor and control purchases and expenses. They 
facilitate compliance with audit requirements, enable more efficient transmission of transaction 
data, and can be integrated into electronic accounting systems. 

The U.S. General Services Administration runs the largest government commercial card 
program. GSA has contracted with five financial institutions to provide corporate card services 
to 350 agencies in the federal government. In 2004, GSA-sponsored corporate cards generated 
26.5 million transactions. GSA estimates that each commercial card transaction saved the 
government $53.77 in administrative expenses. According to GSA, its commercial card program 
saved U.S. taxpayers $1.4 billion in 2004 alone.'^ 

Financial institutions benefit from electronic payment systems as well. Electronic 
payment systems allow small banks to compete with larger, more established banks. Every retail 
financial institution in the United States, from local credit unions to community banks to 
Citibank, has access to the major payment systems. Literally thousands of financial institutions 
depend on payment cards to provide their customers' access to ATMs, checking accounts, and 
lines of credit. By signing on to systems such as Visa and MasterCard, a credit union or 
community bank can provide its customers access to services just as sophisticated as those 
offered by the most sophisticated financial institutions in the country. 


U.S. Census Bureau. Quarterly Retai] E-Commerce Sales 4th Quarter 2006 (Februan- 2007) (available at 
l}itp://\vvv\v .ccx^us.go\/inris./v.vv vv/dala-1iUiil/06Q4.huul) (Iasi accessed July 3, 2007). 

^ U.S. Government Services Administration. Executive Summary for GSA SmartPay Program (available at 
http://wxvw.gsa.gov;'P()rtal./gs;j/ep/prograxnVievv.do?pageT'\’peId-8i99&ooid~11490&:prograinPage='*/s.2Fep%.2Fpro 
gram%2FgsaDocimicnt.jsp&progj‘auii.d^i0137&chaimclld"13503) (last accessed July 1 2. 2007). 
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These benefits are not mere conveniences. The advantages of electronic payment 
systems relative to cash and check may seem small if assessed for one transaction, but they 
quickly add up when multiplied by the billions and billions of transactions that make up the 
national economy. The enormous societal benefits of payment cards are built on an extremely 
sophisticated and complex technological infrastructure that ensures rapid, secure, and reliable 
processing of electronic transactions worldwide. This efficient system of settling transactions is 
possible only because of the investment of billions of dollars made by electronic payment 
providers such as Visa, MasterCard, American Express, Discover, First Data, and Metavante in 
developing and improving electronic payment otferings. 

H. Payment Systems Must Appeal to Consumers and Merchants 

While no one seriously disputes the many advantages to society of electronic payments, 
some merchants believe that they pay too much to accept electronic transactions. They focus 
their criticism on the mechanism known as interchange. They claim that interchange is a “price 
fix,” and they want the federal government to assume responsibility for setting interchange rates. 
This criticism is fundamentally flawed and completely mischaracterizes the role that electronic 
payment systems play in facilitating transactions between merchants and cardholders. 

Payment card systems are a leading example of what economists and antitrust lawyers 
call two-sided products. A basic understanding of the economics of two-sided products 
illustrates why the attack on the setting of interchange is flawed, not just as a matter of antitrust 
law and policy, but of broader public policy as well. The challenge for the operator of any two- 
sided product is bringing both sides on board. As an article in the Harv'ard Business Review 
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observed last fall,® many of the products and services that define modern life face this same 
problem. PC Operating Systems, Yellow Pages, advertiser sponsored media (e.g., newspapers, 
magazines, broadcast radio), shopping malls, financial exchanges, and payment cards are all 
examples of two-sided products. 

The pricing strategy employed by many newspapers illustrates how two-sided products 
actually set their respective prices. Newspapers and other advertiser-sponsored media bring 
together two distinct groups of customers, readers and advertisers. Readers of newspapers pay 
little or nothing to enj oy the benefits. Instead, publishers collect the vast bulk of their revenue 
from advertisers. If a newspaper charged readers a price based solely on the direct marginal 
costs of supplying readers with each edition, it would likely lose readers who, after all, have 
many other options. Without enough readers, there will not be enough advertisers. The two 
sides need to be managed in balance, and enterprises who do so effectively will attract more 
customers on both sides. 

For payment card systems, the two groups of customers are cardholders, who want access 
to the financial resources to make purchases anywhere at any time, and merchants, who want to 
supply those cardholders with goods and services. A successful payment card system needs to 
attract enough cardholders to make the system appealing to merchants and, simultaneously, 
attract enough merchants to make the system appealing to cardholders. 

As it turns out, bringing both merchants and consumers on board is no easy feat. The 
first payment card system, a three-party system operated by Diner’s Club, solved this problem by 
giving cards to consumers and by persuading restaurants to accept guaranteed transactions from 
its cardholder base in exchange for a small fee on the transactions. Today, American Express 

Tliomas Eisenmaim. Geoffrey Parker. & Marshall Van Alstyne, Strategies for Two-Sided Markets, Harv. Bus. 
Rfaa (Oct. 2006). 
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and Discover continue to follow this model. These networks offer considerable benefits to 
cardholders at low or even negative prices when considering the benefits of float and reward 
programs, and they charge merchants a fee on each transaction. 

Although the effect on consumers is identical. Visa and MasterCard's interchange 
mechanism operates somewhat differently. The differences are a direct legacy of Visa’s very 
different origins as a payment system. Bank of America launched the predecessor to the Visa 
system in Fresno, California in 1958. At the time, federal law prohibited Bank of America from 
operating across state lines. To create a national system to rival American Express and Diner’s 
Club, Bank of America needed other financial institutions to participate. When a cardholder of 
one financial institution — called an issuer — uses a card at a merchant signed by another financial 
institution — called an acquirer — matters are more complicated than in the three-party systems 
like American Express. The issuer has the right to collect from the cardholder but has no 
relationship with the merchant, The acquirer has the obligation to pay the merchant but no right 
to collect from the cardholder, For a four-party payment card system to work, the issuer needs to 
pay the acquirer for the obligation incurred by the issuer’s cardholder. 

Originally, Bank of America mimicked the mechanism used by American Express and 
Diner’s Club. Bank of America promised the financial institution that issued the card the entire 
amount of the discount fee collected from the merchant on the other side of that transaction. In 
the mid-1970s, the newly formed Visa replaced Bank of America’s rule with a fee paid by the 
merchant bank to the card issuing bank. This fee was known as the Interchange Reimbursement 
Fee or just “interchange.” The fee was designed to compensate both issuers and merchant banks 
for their role in making the system work. Merchant banks kept the discount fee that they charged 
their customers, less the new interchange fee they paid to issuers. 
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As a practical matter, the Visa and MasterCard systems would not work without some 
kind of interchange mechanism. Each of the two systems has approximately 6,000 card issuers 
and several hundred merchant banks. To replicate the existing interchange systems through 
individual contracts, participants in the two systems would need to negotiate more than 1 million 
contracts. With a standardized set of default interchange rates, Visa and MasterCard can 
eliminate the transaction costs of negotiating separate interchange fees between acquirers and 
issuers. 

Moreover, for Visa and MasterCard to succeed as “brands,” merchants need to honor 
cards from each of the thousands of issuers. Otherwise, consumers would not be guaranteed 
their “Visa” or “MasterCard” would be accepted widely. Knowing that all cards must be 
honored, individual issuers could insist on very high fees for their payment cards. Merchants 
would then be subject to those high fees and would be less willing to accept the cards. A default 
interchange avoids this problem. Without this interchange fee, issuers and acquirers would have 
no practical way to exchange transactions. 

For payment card systems, at least at present, the consumer is king. Although merchants 
decide which payment forms to accept, consumers typically decide the payment form to use on a 
particular transaction. Payment card systems continue to face competition from two historically 
dominant forms of payment, cash and check, that the federal government subsidizes and that 
generally carry a low marginal cost to use. To compete, payment card systems have settled on a 
pricing strategy that directs substantial value to cardholders (e g., cash-back, rewards, a grace 
period, and low revolving rates) at no explicit price per transaction. Merchants are charged on 
all sales transactions. 
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The role of interchange in providing benefits to consumers is crucial to understand. 

When interchange increases, cardholders benefit. Because of intense competition between the 
many banks that issue payment cards to consumers, “higher” interchange revenues to issuing 
banks result in increased benefits for users of payment cards, such as increased rewards and 
lower fees. These benefits come not only in the form of airline miles on high-end credit cards. 
They include the rebates that the federal government enjoys on the purchasing cards used by the 
GSA, as well as the rebates that corporations receive from corporate card usage, the low or no 
fee demand deposit accounts offered by many financial institutions, and the relatively favorable 
terms on which card issuers currently extend credit to millions of consumers. 

Visa and MasterCard set interchange mindful of the need to attract merchants as well as 
cardholders. If interchange fees move too high relative to the value provided to merchants, 
merchants will stop accepting the cards or otherwise discourage consumers from using them. If 
merchants reject the cards or discourage their use, consumers will experience fewer payment 
options. Likewise, if interchange fees fall too low, financial institutions will turn to other 
payment systems that provide more revenue per transaction, and consumers will pay more for the 
cards, receive fewer benefits, and suffer from decreased card availability. As the number and 
attractiveness of these payment cards fall, merchants will stop accepting the cards. Either way, 
volume drops, and consumers would lose. 

The industry has followed this pricing model from its very inception, before anyone 
could credibly argue that any payment card system had any conceivable market power. When 
Frank McNamara kicked off the payment card revolution in 1948 with the introduction of the 
Diner’s Club card, he set the merchant discount on that three-party system at 7% of each 
transaction. The evolution of the industry from a travel-and-entertainment card carried by 
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businessmen and accepted at exclusive restaurants and hotels has pushed fees ever lower. 

Today, the average merchant discount fee on the American Express system is approximately 
2.5%, while the system-wide merchant discount on the Visa and MasterCard systems is about 
2. 1%. Discover has the lowest discount, about 1.5%. The fact that the larger system. Visa, as 
measured by everything from merchants to cardholders to volume, has a lower discount than 
American Express also should cast grave doubt on whether so-called market power explains the 
pricing in this industry. 

III. Interchange Drives Innovation in Electronic Payments 

Visa and MasterCard use interchange to make their systems more attractive than other 
forms of payment to consumers and merchants. Two recent initiatives related to security and 
acceptance show how useful interchange can be in driving innovation: 

• Security — Payment cards have long used interchange to reduce the risk of fraud on the 
systems. In the 1970s, Visa created a new interchange rate to encourage merchants to 
install electronic payment equipment at the point of sale. Those first electronic terminals 
sped up the authorization process, captured more information at the point of sale, and 
ultimately reduced fraud. Continuing in this tradition, last fall Visa announced that 
merchants eligible for lower, tiered interchange would need to comply with the standards 
set by the PCI Security Standards Council, to continue to enjoy the best available rates on 
their tiered volume. Among other things, the PCI standards preclude merchants from 
storing unencrypted data read from the back of payment cards. Adherence to this PCI 
standard would reduce security breaches. 

• Acceptance — Electronic payment systems did not achieve nearly ubiquitous acceptance 
overnight. American Express and Diner’s Club started by attracting restaurants, hotels. 
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and airlines. Visa and MasterCard appealed to boutique retailers and other local stores. 
Over time, their systems grew to include department stores, pharmacies, and grocery 
stores. Both companies often use rates specific to particular types of retailers to make the 
system more attractive. This effort began in earnest with department stores in the late 
1970s and continued with supermarkets and drug stores in the 1980s and 1990s. Oflate, 
the systems have worked with high-volume, low-ticket size merchants such as fast food 
restaurants to make their cards attractive to such merchants. They have structured rates 
and adapted rules for these merchants, and as a result, payment card acceptance in quick- 
service restaurants has started to climb, and has grown to include other venues such as 
mass transit, vending machines, and contactless technologies. Increasing use of payment 
cards at McDonald’s, Taco Bell, and In-and-Out Burger is a testament to the value that 
payment cards provide cardholders and merchants alike. 

IV. Interchange Fees Do Not Violate the Antitrust Laws 

Interchange is at the heart of what is now the largest antitrust litigation in the hundred- 
plus year history of the Sherman Act. Various merchants have filed fifty or so cases challenging 
the interchange fees of the Visa and MasterCard payment systems. They claim that the practice 
of setting interchange fees on their respective systems violates Section One of the Sherman Act. 

Section One concerns itself with agreements that restrain competition to the detriment of 
consumers. Since the enactment of the Sherman Act in 1 890, the price fixing cartel has provided 
the paradigmatic case for Section One enforcement. Although merchants attempt to analogize 
interchange to a cartel fixing prices, they are wrong. 

After decades of antitrust enforcement, cartel pricing has become relatively easy to spot. 
A group of otherwise competing firms simply agrees to fix a price for their otherwise competing 
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products. Basic economic theory explains why such agreements are pernicious. When firms 
collude to fix the price of a particular product, they deprive consumers of the benefits of 
competition. Assuming a sufficient number of firms participate, a price fix allows them to raise 
the price of the product above the level that would otherwise prevail. If a price fix sticks, it may 
deprive some consumers of the product altogether, which results in a net loss to society as a 
whole, and transfers wealth from those consumers who still purchase the product to the cartel 
members. 

The setting of interchange in a four-party payment card system shares nothing with this 
cartel behavior. As discussed above, payment card systems are organized differently. Although 
American Express, Discover, MasterCard, and Visa are essentially equivalents for consumers, 
the systems operate differently. American Express and Discover are three-party systems.^ As 
discussed above, a single corporate entity issues cards to cardholders, signs merchants to accept 
those cards, and receives payment for its services. Consequently, when a three-party payment 
card is used, the rights and responsibilities all stay within a single corporate family. The entity 
that issued the card pays the merchants the face value of the transaction, less whatever fee the 
system charges the merchants — known as the merchant discount. That same corporate entity 
then collects from the cardholder according to whatever agreement has been struck. 

In contrast, as previously noted Visa and MasterCard are four-party systems. Here, the 
payment system itself does not issue cards or sign merchants to accept those cards — the job of 
issuing cards and signing merchants falls to participating banks, credit unions, and thrifts. 
Thousands of issuing and acquiring financial institutions collect from their respective 
cardholders and pay the merchants with whom they have relationships. 
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It should now be clear why setting interchange rates in a four-party payment card system 
does not raise the cartel issues the merchants claim. Unlike the cartel described above, the end 
of the four-party systems clearly would significantly harm consumers. As discussed above, a 
four-party payment card system simply cannot exist without interchange. Thus, the difference 
between a cartel and Visa or MasterCard is stark. With cartel pricing, an end to the cartel leads 
to lower prices, higher output, and greater innovation. The end of interchange instead would 
lead to chaos, a decrease in available credit, a decline in the number of outlets that accept 
payment cards, and less innovation. 

The merchants understand the facts. They do not want an end to interchange. They 
simply want interchange rates to be lowered. But this is not an antitrust remedy. If he were to 
follow antitrust principles, a federal judge could not mandate a new price fix (albeit at a lower 
level) as a remedy to a price fixing claim. One of the fundamental maxims of antitrust law is that 
the market, not the government, should set prices. Indeed, “reasonableness” is never a defense to 
a price fixing claim. To set interchange at a reduced rate, however it was ultimately justified, 
would mn directly counter to these core principles of antitrust. 

The merchants may also argue ±at I have omitted a critical fact — that Visa and 
MasterCard are actually cartels of member financial institutions. Visa and MasterCard are 
indeed four-party systems. But all payment card systems use merchant discounts in an identical 
fashion to balance the needs of merchants and card holders. The three party systems, American 
Express and Discover, are organized differently than the four party systems. 

Profound changes to the ownership and governance stractures of companies in the 
payments industry are underway. In May 2006, MasterCard ceased to be a membership 

" Within the last couple of years, some third party^ banks hat'e begun issuing American Express and. to a lesser 
extent. Discover cards: in addition, botli American Express and Discover have allowed other merchant banlcs to sign 
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association and became a publicly traded company. The financial institutions that had owned 
MasterCard sold a controlling interest to public investors. Visa will soon be public as well, 
having recently announced a two-stage reorganization. It will first convert from a non-stock 
membership corporation into a shareholder owned company. After the merger of Visa Canada, 
Visa USA, and Visa International, Visa Incorporated will go public, simultaneously divesting its 
current members of a majority of the stock in the company and corporate control. 

V. Interchange Regulation {lk , Price Controls) Will Hurt Consumers 

To date, the United States has allowed the marketplace to operate and has refused the 
invitation extended by some merchants to dictate the price of electronic transactions. Although 
the federal government has facilitated discussion of the topic, it has not intervened. Other 
nations have not exercised similar restraint, and the consequences are instructive. 

Australia reveals what happens when a government assumes responsibility for setting 
interchange rates. In October 2003, the Reserve Bank of Australia capped interchange rates for 
Visa and MasterCard at 55 basis points. The effects of the RBA’s interv’ention in the payment 
card markets will play out for many years, but the regulatory intervention has had one 
unambiguous effect: consumers have been hurt.* 

Since the imposition of the rate caps, credit card fees have increased substantially. In a 
recent study of Australia’s rate regulation, economists estimated that Australian cardholders had 
seen their annual fees and finance charges increase by between AU$148 million and AU$197 
million.^ The value of rewards to cardholders on credit cards has fallen by nearly 20 percent. 


merchants for acceptance. As a result, these networks now also deal with “interchange." or its economic equivalent. 
^ Howard H. Chang, et. ‘a\.. An Assessment of Reser\>e Bank of Australia’s Interchange Fee Regulation. The 

Federal Rcscnc Bank of New York Conference: Antitrust Aelivily in Card-Based Pavmciil Systems: Causes and 
Consequences (Sept. 15-16. 2005), 

Id. 
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This takes me to my final point. The attack that some merchants are waging against Visa 
and MasterCard poses a direct threat to the American consumer. The current system of 
interchange fees is a necessary part of an industry that provides enormous benefits to consumers. 
I have witnessed the full fury of the aroused American consumer. While Chairman of the FTC, I 
led the agency in riding the wave of public resentment to create the National Do Not Call 
Registry. T suspect that many Americans feel as strongly about their plastic as they do about 
their dinner hour. 

If the current interchange cases are actually litigated on the merits, the plaintiffs should 
lose. Nevertheless, the plaintiffs’ lawyers and their merchant clients probably assume that they 
will never have to litigate these oases on the merits. Instead, they probably assume that they will 
be able to extort a settlement because, by the time of trial, the plaintiffs’ stated damage theory 
could approach $1 trillion after trebling. They will argue for a “pragmatic” solution to the 
problem, and they are betting that some arm of the federal government will provide the help that 
they need to succeed. Because the American consumer will be the primary victim of any such 
solution, I continue to hope that this Task Force and the rest of the federal government has the 
courage and conviction to continue to reject the merchants’ requests for price controls. 

If merchants in the United States ultimately persuade Congress, state legislatures or a 
federal court to do here what was done in Australia, we can expect a similar outcome. The price 
of access to electronic payments likely will increase. Interest rates and fees on payment cards of 
all types — i.e., debit cards, stored value cards and credit cards — will rise. Benefits to consumers 
will drop. 


Resene Baiili of AMStc-AvA. Annual Report 2006 of Payment Systems Board 12 (2006). 
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Conclusion 

Payment systems have helped change the way that people live their lives, benefiting 
millions of consumers and merchants. Even Visa and MasterCard’s critics do not dispute the 
indisputable. They concede the value of electronic payments. They do not, at the end of the day, 
even obj ect to interchange. They recognize that without some way of setting interchange, the 
electronic payment system would not work. The merchants that have encouraged this Task 
Force to hold this hearing and that are driving the class action litigation in Brooklyn have a more 
transparent motive. They want the federal government to lower the price that they pay for 
electronic transactions. 1 understand the objective, but it is not a legitimate basis for government 
intervention. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you again for the opportunity to share my thoughts on this subject. 

I would be glad to answer any questions that you might have. 
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Mr. Conyers. Very interesting. 

Our last witness is Senior Vice President and General Counsel 
for the National Retail Federation, Mr. Mallory Duncan. His job is 
to coordinate strategic, legislative and regulatory initiatives involv- 
ing customer data, privacy, bankruptcy, fair credit reporting, and 
truth in lending. 

Well, you have got a big job there, my friend. He has been on 
a lot of boards of nonprofit organizations throughout his legal ca- 
reer, including the National Hospice Foundation. And we welcome 
you to this hearing. 

TESTIMONY OF MALLORY DUNCAN, SENIOR VICE PRESIDENT 

AND GENERAL COUNSEL, NATIONAL RETAIL FEDERATION 

Mr. Duncan. Thank you very much. Thank you very much, Mr. 
Chairman. Thank you very much. 

I am General Counsel of the National Retail Federation, and I 
am also Chairman of the Merchants Payment Coalition. I want to 
thank the Chairman and the Ranking Member for inviting me here 
today to speak on behalf of those two organizations. 

The MPC represents virtually every type of retail operation, from 
corner stores to the Nation’s largest retail chains. We want the 
Committee to appreciate what is going on here. This market is bro- 
ken, and it needs to be fixed. 

The card industry has told you the market is functioning fine 
and that this is so complicated, four-sided markets, that it would 
be best if you just ignored it and moved on. But in truth, this is 
a very simple scheme, privately regulated, not by the market, but 
by a set of card company rules that they won’t make available to 
this or to any other Committee. 

The banks that are members of Visa and MasterCard will tell 
you that the card business is competitive. On one side, that is true: 
The banks compete for customers. Each tries to get consumers to 
carry their brand of card, and the piles of credit card offers in your 
mailbox is a test of that. 

But on the merchant’s side, the opposite is true. For example. 
Visa and its banks get together and decide how much they are 
going to charge to process card payments. All issuing banks agree 
to charge the same fees, regardless of which bank’s name is on the 
card. These otherwise competing banks, under Visa and 
MasterCard’s banner, insist that merchants accept their cards, fees 
and rules on a take-it-or-leave-it basis, with no opportunity to ne- 
gotiate. And even though the fees are outrageous and the rules 
harsh, no merchant can stand up against that kind of power. 

We believe the two card associations each operate as an illegal 
price-fixing cartel in clear violation of Federal antitrust laws. Who 
are the banks among these cartels? Well, they are Citi, Chase and 
B of A, to name three. Their card divisions are each nearly the size 
of American Express. What business do these three banks have 
being in a price-fixing arrangement with each other, not to mention 
with thousands of other banks? If Kroger, Safeway and Publix 
agreed with every other grocer to set the price of milk at $10 a gal- 
lon, would anyone here believe that this to be a fine, functioning 
market, delivering value to consumers? 
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The banks also fix the rules, rules designed to support the cartel 
and hide its operations from the consumers who ultimately pay for 
these fees. Let me give you just one example. Retailers are very 
competitive. The average net profit after wages, taxes, rent and 
goods is about 2 percent. For grocery stores, it is just about 1 per- 
cent. The card company rules say that the regular price we offer 
to the public must be the credit card price, but a 1 percent or 2 
percent profit margin isn’t large enough to absorb 2 percent in 
interchange fees. 

So a shopping cart of back-to-school clothes that we would will- 
ingly sell for $99 cash has to be priced at $101 because of their 
rules. But look what has happened: $101 has become the regular 
price for $99 worth of cash merchandise. And regardless of whether 
you pay with cash, check or food stamps, we all end up paying the 
credit card company price. 

Now, by the way, merchants are not allowed to show the inter- 
change fee on the receipts the way we would show a sales tax, for 
example, which essentially is what interchange is. Now, as you can 
see here, interchange fees are growing at about 17 percent a year, 
and we expect them to hit $40 billion in 2007. That is more than 
annual fees, cash advance fees, late fees, and over limit fees com- 
bined. It amounts to more than $300 in hidden fees per household 
each year. 

Now, what does interchange pay for? Last year. Diamond Con- 
sulting independently studied interchange and discovered that only 
13 percent goes to pay for processing transactions. Most of the re- 
mainder taxes consumer prices to provide profits for the cartel and 
rewards for a relative few. 

Now, although we may disagree on the benefits, in his written 
testimony Mr. Buhrmaster accurately describes what is happening 
here. He essentially said the big banks set the rules, and they set 
them high, so high that even small or inefficient banks can make 
a profit, while the big banks make a killing. This is not the work- 
ings of a competitive market. 

Now, if you look at this chart, you will see that the blue line is 
the rise in the retail sales over the last several years, and the red 
line is the rise in interchange. These rising fees have other con- 
sequences on other businesses. At Balliets, a highly regarded $7 
million-a-year women’s clothing store in Oklahoma, interchange 
fees rose to more than $80,000 last year, topping the $60,000 the 
owner spent on health insurance for his employees. In order to pay 
the card companies this year, he was forced to reduce the company 
health insurance contribution from 70 percent to 50 percent min- 
imum required by his carrier. He tells us that next year, Balliets 
may actually be forced to stop offering health coverage to its em- 
ployees if interchange fees continue to rise. 

In conclusion, the collective setting of interchange fees represents 
an ongoing antitrust violation and is costing merchants and their 
consumers tens of billions of dollars annually. Competition authori- 
ties in the rest of the world has realized this and begun to address 
it, and the rates in those countries are lower. The U.S. rates are 
on the far right side of this chart; the other industrialized countries 
are to the left. 
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The credit card system is an important component of our econ- 
omy, potentially benefiting consumers, merchants and banks alike, 
but it has become dramatically tilted in favor of the two cartels 
that control the market. There are several pending lawsuits, but 
the courts’ remedies are limited. Courts can deliver damages, pro- 
hibit specific conduct, or become regulatory czars. Congress has 
much more nuance and flexible tools at its disposal. 

We urge you to study this problem and work with all of the par- 
ties on a solution to this anti-competitive market. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Duncan follows:] 
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Chairman Conyers and Members of the Task Force, I am honored to appear before you today. 

My name is Mallory Duncan and I am Senior Vice President and General Counsel of the 
National Retail Federation (NRF). The National Retail Federation is the world's largest retail 
trade association, with membership that comprises all retail formats and channels of distribution 
including department, specialty, discount, catalog, Internet, independent stores, chain restaurants, 
drug stores and grocery stores as well as the industry's key trading partners of retail goods and 
services. NRF represents an industry with more than 1.6 million U.S. retail establishments, more 
than 24 million employees - about one in five American workers - and 2006 sales of $4.7 trillion. 
As the industry umbrella group, NRF also represents more than 100 state, national and 
international retail associations. 

NRF is also a member of the Merchants Payments Coalition (the MPC). The MPC is a group of 
22 national and more than 70 state trade associations representing retailers, restaurants, 
supermarkets, drug stores, convenience stores, gasoline stations, theater owners, on-line 
merchants and other businesses that accept debit and credit cards. MPC is fighting for a more 
competitive and transparent card system that works better for consumers and merchants alike. 
The coalition’s member associations collectively represent about 2,7 million locations and 50 
million employees. These merchant associations account for more than 60 percent of the non- 
automotive card based transaction volume in the United States. NRF and the MPC are very 
pleased that the Task Force is holding this hearing to explore one of the most significant issues 
ever to face the merchant community. 

The collective setting of interchange fees by Visa and MasterCard represents an on-going 
antitrust violation and it costs merchants and their customers — that is, America’s consumers — 
tens of billions of dollars annually. These fees, hidden from consumers, are in addition to the late 
fees, over-the-limit fees, and other card fees with which consumers are only too familiar. This 
Task Force has an important perspective on this issue. The problems with interchange fees stem 
from basic antitrust law and competition policy issues with which this Committee is familiar. 

We hope that this hearing will be the first step in a thorough exploration of these issues by the 
Task Force. 

I would like to do a couple of things in my testimony today. First, 1 will describe interchange 
fees and some of the major problems with them. Second, I will discuss the antitrust law 
violations raised by the Visa and MasterCard interchange fee system. My comments will reflect 
the mission of the Merchants Payments Coalition, which is to bring about a more competitive 
and transparent card system that benefits all of us. We look forward to working with the Task 
Force to help achieve this objective. 
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l WHAT ARE INTERCHANGE FEES AND HOW DO THEY HARM CONSUMERS, 
MERCHANTS AND THE U.S. ECONOMY? 

Interchange fees are collectively set by Visa and MasterCard member banks. And each of those 
supposedly competing banks charges those same rates. 

When a consumer buys an item with a Visa or MasterCard credit or debit card, the merchant 
does not receive full face value from the bank to which it submits the charge. The difference 
between the face value of the customer’s purchase and the amount the merchant actually receives 
is called the “merchant discount,” the vast majority of which is the interchange that is paid by the 
merchant to the bank that issued the customer’s card. The average consumer has no idea that this 
fee is imposed every time he or she makes purchases with a Visa or MasterCard. In this way, 
interchange acts as a hidden sales tax on U.S commerce, raising both merchant costs and 
ultimately the price of goods and services sold to consumers. 

All of the incentives for the banks agreeing on the interchange fee are geared toward raising the 
fee higher and higher. The higher the fee, the more money card-issuing banks malce. And banks 
that have merchant accounts and receive the transaction from the merchants (known as acquiring 
banks) do not lose a cent because they all charge the merchant for the entire cost of the 
interchange fee. These fees are so high that merchants simply cannot absorb the costs. They 
must pass along much of these fees to consumers. 

Visa and MasterCard are able to get away with this, however, because they have market power - 
both individually and jointly according to the courts. By a very conservative estimate, Visa and 
MasterCard together control more than eighty percent of the credit card market. The vast 
majority of merchants therefore have no choice but to accept their cards. In fact, a recent study 
by the Kansas City Federal Reserve Bank concludes that merchants realistically cannot refuse to 
accept Visa and MasterCard payment cards, regardless of interchange fee costs. 

The result is that interchange fees continue to increase. Consequently, the perverse effects of the 
current interchange fee system are growing, and are of growing concern, because electronic 
payments, especially card payments, are an increasing percentage of consumer transactions, 
replacing checks and cash. In 2003, in fact, the number of electronic payments exceeded the 
number of check payments for the first time in U. S. history. This event is significant, because 
checks are cleared at “par” (paid by banks at their face value) and the cost of the checldng 
system is borne by the banking system, with Federal Reserve pricing rules limiting check 
clearing costs to the cost of processing checks. On the other hand, because card-based payments 
are credited to a merchant’ s account only at a discount, merchants, and ultimately consumers, not 
only must pay for costs of the card transaction processing system — but also make a significant 
contribution to the cost of marketing and issuing cards, themselves. Indeed, the funds Visa and 
MasterCard banks collect through these fees goes toward marketing efforts such as the more than 
6 billion credit card solicitations sent to consumers in 2005. 

Because these collectively-set interchange fees are passed on to merchants by banks that process 
the merchants’ card transactions, the merchants inevitably must take this cost into account when 
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pricing the goods or services they sell As ■ result, even consumers who p«y by cash or check 
subsidize card>)ssuing banks' marketing efTorts 

The result is an inflationary sales lax on all Americans Individual consumers and consumer 
advocates have raised issues for years regarding unfair consumer practices by the card 
companies But a primary source of funding of the marketing that lures consumers into these 
problematic situations is the interchange fee These fees dwarf the more visible card fees, as set 
out in Figure I Cure the problems associated with the vastly inflated interchange fees and the 
volume of abusive marketing by card companies will be reduced 

Figure I 

Total Card Fees By Type (2004| 



Tellingly, in other nations that have put an end to this price-fixing scheme by Visa and 
MasterCard, merchants and consumers have benefited These fees should be lower in the United 
States than in other countries because we have the largest transaction volume (which should 
CTeate economies of scale) and we have the best technology and very low fraud rales 
Unfortunately, however, U S merchants and consumers are being fleeced 
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These huge fees are even more pernicious because they are hidden. The card associations make 
every effort to ensure that card holders remain unaware of the interchange fee costs their usage 
of cards imposes. First, card association rules require merchants to advertise the price that a card 
user would pay as the primary advertised price. Second, card association rules prevent merchants 
from using different prices to reflect the different levels of interchange fees associated with 
different types or brands of payment cards. 

Indeed, the Federal Reserve Board informed Congress in a 2004 report on disclosure of fees for 
the use of debit cards, “Because these interchange fees are generally unknown to consumers, 
most people still remain unaware of the effects of their choices on merchants’ costs or card 
issuers’ revenues.” Visa’s and MasterCard’s rules governing the interchange fee system then 
distorts consumer choices by depriving consumers of the price cues they need to put a market- 
based check on the size of the fees. Consumers then assume that using a card is free (or even a 
benefit because they get some type of “reward”) even though it makes all of us pay more for 
virtually everything we buy. 

Those rewards are a key part of the problem and it bears noting that the rewards consumers 
receive are worth far less than the interchange fees they pay. The result is that these fees impose 
a large but hidden burden on merchants and all of their customers. 

In sum, the combination of interchange fees and card system rules limiting hiding the fees and 
limiting retailers’ ability to deal with them distorts the price signals regarding the use of cards 
and thus the nature of competition between payment systems. The higher cost to merchants for 
customer use of payment cards flows through into higher prices for all consumers - whether they 
use cards or not. 

II. PRICE-FIXING BY CARD ASSOCIATION MEMBERS (OR THEIR AGENTS) IS 
UNLAWFUL. 

Visa and MasterCard both were formed as consortiums of competitors. Those competitors, 
banks, compete to get consumers to sign-up for and use their cards. Visa and MasterCard, then, 
are cartels whose members set the fees they will charge and all agree to charge the same fees. 

This price-fixing by cartels is illegal and has long been a central element of the antitrust 
prohibitions of the Sherman Act. The recent initial public offering by MasterCard does not 
change the essential nature of the price-fixing arrangement. MasterCard still engages in price- 
fixing on behalf of its members. While MasterCard itself is now a separate entity and not simply 
an association of banks, competing banks cannot escape liability by simply allowing a third party 
to fix prices on their behalf 

That is just what happens now. MasterCard member banks agreed as part of the IPO that the 
interchange fee system would continue to operate in the same way - with MasterCard setting the 
fees and all member banks charging the same rates. The price-fixing agreement, then, is largely 
unchanged and member banks have collectively kept a significant ownership interest in 
MasterCard. Member banks also appoint members to the board and they remain MasterCard’s 
only customers. 
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As MasterCard put it, “We are, and will continue to be, significantly dependent on our 
relationships with our issuers and acquirers [member banks] . . . MasterCard has proven this to 
be true in its actions. It continues to fix interchange rates and its member banks continue to 
agree to charge those same fixed rates. With the price-fixing unabated since the IPO, 
MasterCard’s interchange rates have continued to rise. 

While Visa and MasterCard sometimes argue that their behavior is not illegal price-fixing 
because they are joint ventures, those arguments do not apply to the system they have created. 
Much greater detail regarding the reasons that this argument falls flat could be advanced in legal 
briefs, but from my perspective the key is this — interchange fees are not fees charged by a joint 
venture for products or services sold by the joint venture. Rather, they are fees that association 
members have agreed that they each will charge as card issuers to the banks that process 
merchant transactions and that those banks will in turn pass on to merchants. Thus, reliance on 
precedents applicable to the setting of a joint venture’s own prices is irrelevant to an analysis of 
interchange fees. 

Indeed, in recent years, a number of other countries have found interchange fees to be antitrust 
violations. These findings of illegality include: 

• Australia, 2000 (by the Australian Competition and Consumer 
Commission); 

• European Commission, 2002 (cross-border transaction by Visa); 

• Spain, April 2005 (interchange fees of major card associations) 

Competition Court of Spain; 

• European Commission, June 23, 2006 (Statement of Objections to MasterCard based on the 
preliminary view that its credit and debit card interchange fee mechanisms are unlawful); and 

• Poland, January 2007 (ordering abolition of Visa and MasterCard interchange fees). 

Antitrust authorities in the U.S., however, have not yet taken action against the collective setting 
of interchange fees. While this may be based in part on the existence of the Eleventh Circuit’s 
1986 decision in the NaBANCO case, that case is no longer supportable. 

The NaBANCO decision was based on a very different payment cards market. More than twenty 
years ago, Visa and MasterCard did not have the stranglehold on the payments market that they 
have today. The decision that Visa did not have market power has since been decided differently 
by Second Circuit Court of Appeals and the idea that centrally fixed interchange was necessary 
to get the fledgling system off the ground is clearly outdated. 

Over time, some of the rules that Visa and MasterCard have claimed were essential to their 
systems (such as denying banks the ability to issue Discover and American Express cards and 
tying the acceptance of debit cards to the acceptance of credit cards) have fallen by the wayside 
after antitrust challenges. These cases have gradually shown a variety of problems with the 
structure of Visa and MasterCard’s systems. 

Other nations that have examined interchange have found decided problems with Visa and 
MasterCard’s attempts to justify the legal and economic basis for the size of their interchange 
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fees. In fact, the European Commission’s Directorates for Competition and Financial Services 
jointly conduct a comprehensive study into the European payment card industry in general, and 
Visa and MasterCard in particular. The final report of this study was released in January. The 
Commission found no evidence to support the card systems’ arguments in favor of benefits to 
consumers of the high fee levels associated with the existing interchange fee mechanism. In 
particular, the Commission rejected arguments that lower interchange fees to merchants would 
result in higher fees to consumers: 

There is no economic evidence for such a claim. Firstly, the inquiry's data suggests that in 
most cases card issuers would remain profitable with very low levels of interchange fees or 
even without any interchange fees at all. Secondly, the international card networks have 
failed to substantiate the argument that lower interchange fee would have to be 
compensated with higher cardholder fees The evidence gathered during the inquiry rather 
suggests that the pass-through of higher interchange fees to lower cardholder fees is small. 
Consumers already pay the cost of the interchange fee without knowing it. This cost is now 
hidden in the final retail price and is therefore non-transparent. 

Similarly, the Australian experience has refitted claims that decreases in interchange fees would 
undercut the viability of card systems. In fact, after several years’ experience with reduced 
interchange fees, the Australian central bank has concluded that card issues have responded to 
lower merchant fees by offering consumers a choice: Low cost cards with low interest rates and 
fees and no rewards, and rewards cards with higher interest rates and annual fees. 

Indeed, this resulting price compelilion is precisely the outcome the card systems feared: For 
example MasterCard had complained to the Australian Reserve Bank about having its members 
forced to compete on price: 

“MasterCard does not disagree that there is, at present, strong competition amongst 
issuers of credit cards. Such competition has been enhanced by the fact that, at present, 
issuers have been able to recover eligible costs . . One distinct characteristic of the 
product offerings in recent times, however, has been the increase in the number of “low 
cost” credit card offerings. While MasterCard believes that it is beneficial for there to be 
“low cosf’ credit card products being offered, it also believes that, with the common 
benchmark interchange fee, in the future there will be fewer “fully featured” credit card 
offerings and the competition between issuers will be based on increasingly 
homogeneous “low cosf’ credit card offerings.” 

Thus, the evidence is clearly mounting that the theoretical arguments in favor of any use of 
interchange fees as a subsidy for card-issuers’ costs are factually unsupportable, and cannot serve 
as a justification for cartel price fi.xing. 
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III. CONCLUSION: CONGRESS SHOULD ACT 

In my view, this hearing is not yet about solutions. It is the first opportunity for the Task Force 
to explore the issue. Visa and MasterCard consistently want to skip over anyone analyzing the 
actual problem and simply want to criticize potential solutions or regulatory schemes in other 
parts of the world. This is a convenient way for Visa and MasterCard to continue to keep their 
illegal behavior out of the spotlight and, they hope, cut-off discussion before Congress learns too 
much about what they have been doing. 

Suffice it to say that there are a broad range of legislative solutions - both within and outside this 
Committee’s jurisdiction - that could improve on the current system. The antitrust problems and 
lack of a competitive interchange fee market cry out for solutions and there are many that do not 
constitute the government price control bogeyman that the credit card companies claim we want. 

Simply the act of holding this hearing and investigating the problem are large steps forward in 
the effort to inform people about these practices and find the right solution. We sincerely 
appreciate the Task Force’s interest and stand willing and able to work with all of you on this 
important public policy issue. 
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Mr. Conyers. Thank you, Attorney Duncan. 

And I thank all the witnesses. 

Mr. Duncan. Mr. Chairman, I also have comments from other 
members of the MFC I would like to submit for the record, if I 
may. 

Mr. Conyers. I would be happy to receive them. 

Mr. Duncan. Thank you. 

Mr. Conyers. Well, men, we heard the preliminary opening 
statements in this case. And without rushing to any judgment, it 
doesn’t look so good for the credit card companies. So let’s see if 
we can find out a little bit more. 

Now, Mr. Buhrmaster, with all respect to your aunt’s winery 
business, she has not been found guilty of committing fraud in the 
Federal court system and holding back information like the credit 
card companies, so I would distinguish her conduct and her activi- 
ties very much from the credit card companies. 

Mr. Buhrmaster. Not to my knowledge, she hasn’t. 

Mr. Conyers. Well, that is good enough for me, and we will 
check the kind of quality of her products, too, while we are at it. 

Mr. Buhrmaster. It is very good, I assure you. 

Mr. Conyers. Okay. 

Mr. Buhrmaster. Would you like me to respond? 

Mr. Conyers. No. [Laughter.] 

With regard to — this is a statement that could be the subject of 
another hearing that is quite separate. “The market, not the Gov- 
ernment, should set prices.” That always grabs me by the collar, 
coming from a former Chairman of the Trade Commission. 

First of all, we find out the market isn’t setting the prices here. 
But even if it were, it wouldn’t make me feel better. I mean, mar- 
kets sometimes go really crazy, and we have to bring in the Gov- 
ernment. That is what all these agencies are trying to do is bring 
down prices. Following the market can get you into very big trou- 
ble. But we are not even using the market, as it turns out. 

So let me get to the main point of all this. What are we to do? 
Congressman Johnson, a Member of this Judiciary Committee, has 
introduced a bill which is supposed to — he has got some legislation 
that would — it is called the Arbitration Fairness Act, with respect 
to unfair use of mandatory arbitration, which is another little prob- 
lem, where you can’t go in and sue on your own, but you are 
caught. And, of course, that is always in the fine print in many in- 
stances. 

So let’s get to the solution part of it. Mr. Mierzwinski, after we 
investigate thoroughly, complained to the high heavens, tons of 
mail, constituents raising sin, so what do we do? 

Mr. Mierzwinski. Well, Mr. Chairman, first, I want to thank you 
for bringing up Congressman Johnson’s bill, which all the con- 
sumer groups support. Arbitration, of course, is a separate issue, 
but it is related to the problem consumers face with their credit 
card companies. All their unfair issuer practices, you can’t do any- 
thing about them, and the Arbitration Fairness Act would solve 
that problem. 

By the way, the only people the Congress has ever protected from 
arbitration are car dealers. They said, “We are very small com- 
pared to car manufacturers,” and so Congress did exempt them 
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from mandatory arbitration. We think consumers deserve the 
same. 

But on this particular issue, I think you are doing the exact right 
thing. The first step should be — sunlight is the best disinfectant, 
and the Committee is conducting its oversight role. I think there 
are some real questions about all of the mergers that have gone on 
in the issuer marketplace that have been just simply 
rubberstamped over at Justice. 

And the issue here is being litigated with all the retailer law- 
suits, but I think it is important that Congress takes a look at it. 
That would be the first step to solve this problem of unfair inter- 
change fees and try to dig into further some of these problems with 
non-transparency that the card issuer — I am sorry, that the asso- 
ciations have, where nobody knows what their rules are, nobody 
can look at their rules unless they sign an NDA, et cetera, et 
cetera. 

Mr. Conyers. Well, the credit card companies are being sued all 
over the place, but they have settled one antitrust suit case for 
$336 million, where they were accused of fixing credit card foreign 
currency and exchange rates, but there are other lawsuits going on, 
and that is why they declined to come here today, to be present at 
the hearings. 

Steve Chabot? 

Mr. Chabot. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My first question — and it is kind of a series of questions. I would 
invite perhaps one representative from the credit card companies 
and one representative from the retailer folks or consumer folks to 
respond. And we have only got 5 minutes, so it is kind of hard to 
do this. 

But the first question would be this. If I am a business owner 
or retailer, and I want to be successful, how important is it to ac- 
cept payments electronically? And what are my options for pay- 
ment within the credit card industry? And would I negotiate these 
options with my bank or with the individual credit card companies? 
And what are my options if I choose to accept payments only in 
some form other than credit cards, like cash or check? And does ac- 
ceptance of credit or debit cards impact my chances of success? 

And whichever one wants to take it, either side is fine with me. 

Mr. Buhrmaster. I would be happy to answer that question. I 
am an acquirer, and I have merchant customers. We have about 
160 merchant customers, and these customers have made a choice 
to accept electronic payment cards. They don’t have to, but they 
have made a business decision, because it makes sense for what 
they do. 

When they make that decision, they will come to us — and they 
will probably go to another bank and maybe another payment proc- 
essing company and ask us how much it is going to cost. They want 
to know what it is going to involve. What are the risks? What are 
the costs? And so forth. 

We can sit down, if they can tell us what their average volume 
is and how many customers that they expect, the average ticket 
size — that is the average charge that is made — and we can come 
pretty close to giving them an estimate of what it is going to cost 
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them to run this operation for themselves and what it will mean 
to their bottom line. 

Those businesses that come to me and ask for payment services, 
they understand this is a cost of operating your business. They 
want to attract those customers that want to pay by card. In to- 
day’s society, people want things now. Everybody wants it now, and 
the best way to have that is through electronic payments. In other 
words, that is how they can get things now, either on credits or 
using their debit card. 

Mr. Chabot. Okay, thank you. And have you decided which one 
of the other three would like to — Mr. Smith? 

Mr. Smith. Let me just address the first part. There is no negoti- 
ating with the credit card companies. It is a take-it-or-leave-it prop- 
osition. You don’t negotiate your fees. If you choose not to take 
credit cards, which we are free to do, we are turning our back on 
about 60-plus percent of transactions. And, again, that is not some- 
thing that is very inviting for the retailers to tell their consumers, 
“No.” 

I don’t think any of us in the retail industry mind taking a credit 
card. What we want is a fair fee to be able to be charged to our 
retailers. We want them to compete for our business just as we 
compete for our consumers. 

Mr. Muris made the analogy to cell phones and computers and 
credit cards being some of the greatest inventions. Look at what 
the cost of cell phones has done as volume has gone up. Look at 
the cost of computers as volume has gone up. But look at the anal- 
ogy of credit cards: As volume has gone up, the fees have gone up, 
as well, when, in our opinion, they should be going down because 
of the additional usage. 

So it is just not a free market enterprise system, and that is 
what we would like for it to be. 

Mr. Chabot. Mr. Buhrmaster, did you want to follow up? And I 
would invite either one of the folks if you would like to 

Mr. Muris. Can I? 

Mr. Buhrmaster. Please. 

Mr. Muris. Merchants can do lots of things. Believe it or not, 
there are prominent merchants that don’t accept certain kinds of 
credit cards. Costco is one of the most successful merchants in the 
world in Mr. Smith’s line of business, and I can’t use my Visa or 
MasterCard or Discover card there. I can’t use Visa at Sam’s Club. 
On the other end, if you go to Neiman Marcus, you can use only 
American Express. Lots of small restaurants I go to don’t take 
cards. 

Merchants can offer cash discounts. We heard a lot of things — 
and if someone gives me the chance, I would correct them for the 
record later — about restrictions on merchants. Merchants are al- 
lowed to discount for cash. They can advertise that fact. They can 
post big signs in the stores that they discount for cash. Merchants 
can steer customers — and many of them do, especially in the gro- 
cery business — to debit, which is cheaper. Discover is significantly 
cheaper. 

There are thus lots of options for merchants. And, in fact, the 
contracts are not take-it-or-leave-it. Supermarkets have negotiated 
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a better deal, in terms of interchange fees, than almost any other 
major group of merchants. 

Mr. Chabot. I am just about out of time, so let me go back to 
the retailers. Mr. Duncan? 

Mr. Duncan. Thank you. Just a couple of points. First of all, in 
terms of supermarkets negotiating a better deal, what happened 
there, actually, was they gave the supermarket industry — this is 
monopolist. What does a monopolist do? They segment the market. 
They went to supermarkets and said, “We will give you 1 percent,” 
and cards came in at 1 percent, and then they began introducing 
new cards with extra high rates, but they weren’t part of the deal. 
So suddenly supermarkets are paying 2 percent for some of their 
transactions. 

This is not fair dealing. They changed the terms on merchants 
the same way they change the terms on consumers. 

Mr. Chabot. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I see I am 
out of time. I yield back my time. 

Mr. Conyers. Okay. 

Mr. Howard Berman? No questions. 

May I gain the attention of my friends at the other end? Do ei- 
ther of you have any questions that you would like to pose to the 
witnesses? Okay, you can think of some. 

That is the way Bill Delahunt works. He is a very extempo- 
raneous guy. 

Mr. Delahunt. Spontaneous is the word, Mr. Chairman. And I 
thought Mr. Berman would, but if you care. He is listening. 

Mr. Berman. I am meditating. 

Mr. Delahunt. What would be the problem, for the sake of 
transparency, on some document — the sales slip, et cetera — list the 
exchange fee? What is the problem with that? 

Mr. Muris. There is nothing now that prevents merchants from 
doing that. Consumers aren’t interested, but if merchants want to 
go ahead and do that, they can. Merchants know what they pay, 
which is the merchant discount 

Mr. Delahunt. I am talking about the credit card 

Mr. Muris. No, that is what I am saying. 

Mr. Delahunt. I am talking about — oh, the issuer you are talk- 
ing about? 

Mr. Muris. The issuer? 

Mr. Delahunt. Yes. 

Mr. Muris. I am sorry, the issuer 

Mr. Delahunt. I am talking about the credit card companies. 

Mr. Muris. Yes, the issuer has a relationship with the consumer 
and discloses the fees that it pays to the consumer, if that is 

Mr. Delahunt. But would the issuer have a problem, given the 
dimensions of the customer base — and having the wherewithal, in 
terms of the software, just for sake of transparency, put down what 
the exchange fee was in that particular transaction? 

Mr. Muris. But the issuer — the transaction is between the con- 
sumer and the merchant, not the issuer. 

Mr. Delahunt. I understand that, sir. But for the issuer 

Mr. Muris. I am sorry, the issuer can’t do what you are asking. 

Mr. Delahunt. Can he, Mr. Duncan? 
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Mr. Duncan. Sure, certainly they could. I mean, look, they are 
the ones who have these prices, and they are the ones who develop 
these prices. If they wanted to disclose it, it would be a very simple 
thing for them to do. Frankly, it would be a lot easier for them to 
disclose it than for us to disclose it, because we don’t know how 
much a transaction is going to cost us until after you 

Mr. Delahunt. That was the rationale opposing it. What is the 
problem? 

Mr. Muris. Well, in fact, the interchange fees are disclosed, and 
they are available on the Visa and the MasterCard Web site, if that 
is your question. 

Mr. Delahunt. Please, please, Mr. Muris, you know, on the Web 
site? I mean, some of us don’t know how to access a Web site, let 
alone asking the consumer to do that — I mean, in the real world, 
people get a slip. It would be very convenient for them, for the con- 
sumer, to understand what the exchange fee was. And what is the 
problem for the issuer to do that? 

Mr. Muris. There is nothing that prevents when consumers en- 
gage in a transaction the merchant from disclosing that. I believe 
consumers aren’t interested in that information. Consumers are in- 
terested in the prices that they pay. 

Mr. Delahunt. But the consumer, I dare say, would like to 
know, you know, if they are paying 1 percent or 2 percent or 3 per- 
cent more what it was. Why not, just for the sake of 

Mr. Muris. But consumers know what they pay to the credit 
card company. They know what they pay to the merchant. If the 
merchant, for whatever reason, wants to break it down 

Mr. Delahunt. They don’t know what — please. 

Mr. Muris. Sure, they know. 

Mr. Delahunt. They know? They don’t know what the figures 
are. 

Mr. Berman. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Delahunt. Of course I yield. 

Mr. Berman. I thought I heard one of you — I don’t know if it was 
Mr. Duncan or Mr. Mierzwinski — say that, under the contract be- 
tween the merchant and the issuer, that the merchant wasn’t al- 
lowed — 

Mr. Duncan. We have to advertise everything as the credit card 
price. There is 

Mr. Berman. Right. 

Mr. Duncan. So the price to the consumer — we have to tell the 
consumer is the credit card price. 

Mr. Muris. Mr. Duncan said that the companies. Visa and 
MasterCard, prevent the disclosure that you are asking for, and 
they don’t. And, second, if the merchants want, they can offer a dis- 
count for cash and they can advertise it. There is nothing that pre- 
vents them from doing that. In fact, some merchants do. 

Mr. Duncan. May I mention this discount for cash? I mean, that 
is thrown around as if it were a panacea. In fact, they have a series 
of rules that they disclose to us through the merchant banks as to 
how you can offer a discount for cash. Most merchants understand 
those rules to say that you can offer a discount for cash as long as 
the credit card price is the most prominent price and the discount 
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for cash is the smaller price, and it has to he separately listed in 
each instance. 

So that means, where do you see it? You won’t see it in the 
Sears, with 100,000 different items. They are not going to put 
200,000 prices on the merchandise. You will see it at a gas station, 
because they only have three products, regular, mid-level and pre- 
mium. And so there it is conceivable you could put a lower price. 

But even when you have that option, they are trying to stop us 
from doing it in gas stations. Just this last couple of months. Visa 
went to a gas station in San Francisco, no less, that was offering 
a 10-cent-a-gallon discount for cash. They had a sign up that said, 
“Credit price, cash price,” and Visa said, “No way. No can do, be- 
cause it looks like the credit price is not the regular price. You 
have got to call that” 

Mr. Delahunt. Reclaiming that time, I think that is easy to cor- 
roborate. I mean, and you are saying — or it has been said that, you 
know, we are trying to — that the retail industry wants Government 
to do what the marketplace should be doing. 

I mean, clearly, there is an appropriate role for Government in 
certain circumstances. We have usury laws, you know? I mean, the 
reality is, we have got, you know, in some States, there are caps 
in terms of interest rates. Otherwise, you know, we could follow the 
rule, you know, let it go. I mean, the mafia would be in good shape. 
It wouldn’t be interest; it would be called the vig under those cir- 
cumstances. But maybe we are talking about the vig. 

And I yield back. 

Mr. Cannon. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman be granted an additional 2 minutes, because I am actu- 
ally interested in hearing from Mr. Muris how it is obvious to the 
consumer, because it doesn’t seem to me to be obvious 

Mr. Delahunt. I yield to the gentleman, if I get an extra 2 min- 
utes. 

Mr. Cannon. Then, Mr. Muris, you were insisting that it is obvi- 
ous to the consumer. How is it obvious to the consumer? 

Mr. Muris. I am saying what is obvious to the consumer is what 
the consumer cares about, which is the price that they pay. If Sears 
wanted to, however. Sears could post a gigantic sign that says, 
“Minus X percent” — pick 2 percent — “Minus 2 percent for cash.” 
They don’t have to post it on every individual item. 

Most Americans, sir, most Americans know that merchants have 
to pay for credit cards. There have been surveys that show that, 
consumers understand that. Consumers also understand that they 
get a good deal from the payment card companies. There is enor- 
mous competition, despite what we have heard today. 

Mr. Cannon. Pardon me, but have there been any studies where 
you have asked consumers what they think they are paying for 
their credit card fees? 

Mr. Muris. Yes. Credit card fees are disclosed. Okay, we are 
talking about two different things here. Consumers visit a mer- 
chant — 

Mr. Cannon. Well, we only want to talk about one thing, and 
that is, what percentage of the final price that a consumer pays in 
a store does he think he is paying for the store and what does he 
think he is paying for you? Have there been any studies where you 
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have asked consumers what they think the appropriate interchange 
fee that the merchant pays should be? 

Mr. Muris. Yes. When consumers are asked, do they know about 
that the merchant is paying? They say, “Yes.” And when they are 
asked, are they okay with the arrangement, at various price ar- 
rangements — 

Mr. Cannon. Are they ever asked how much they think they are 
paying? 

Mr. Muris [continuing]. Most Americans are okay with that. 

Mr. Cannon. Have you ever asked what Americans think they 
are paying when you ask those other questions? In other words, do 
we have any studies that indicate that Americans know what the 
fee actually is? 

Mr. Muris. The fees that Americans pay for credit cards are dis- 
closed. The prices that they pay in stores are disclosed. If the 
stores wanted to — as I have said 

Mr. Cannon. Pardon me. Pardon me. I guess it is my time, hav- 
ing had it yielded, I am asking a really simple question. I think 
most people know they pay a fee, but I don’t think they know that 
it is anywhere near what it actually is. I am just wondering if you 
have done any studies that you can show us where you have asked 
people what they think an appropriate fee to pay for a credit card 
transaction would be? 

Mr. Muris. There are studies that address that issue. I would be 
glad to submit them for the record. But there is a more important 
point here, which is — if Mr. Smith or Mr. Duncan, who worked 
with me at the FTC years ago — if they feel that consumers want 
to pay cash, they can tell consumers that, ‘You will get a discount,” 
and they can say it is 2 percent or whatever it is they want, paying 
for cash. Why isn’t that a solution to the problem? 

Mr. Cannon. You are here telling me what you think the most 
important issue is and not really answering the question. I am 
looking forward to the report to see what people think they are 
paying. I was actually quite startled. 

Mr. Smith. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Cannon. And yielding back — let me yield back to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. Conyers. The Chair is conflicted, because Mr. Smith was 
very agitated about trying to get in the conversation. So if we grant 
1 minute more to Mr. Delahunt’s time, maybe he can get in his two 
cents. 

Mr. Delahunt. I yield to 

Mr. Conyers. Smith? 

Mr. Delahunt [continuing]. Smith. 

Mr. Smith. Well, Mr. Chairman, it won’t take that long. We as 
a retailer do focus groups with our consumers on a periodic basis. 
And one of the questions we have asked our consumers, “Do you 
know what you pay or what we pay in credit card fees or debit card 
fees?” And I cannot — we have never hit double digits with people 
that even have an idea of what they pay. Most people think it is 
free. They think they get their credit card, they pay fees for the 
credit card, in a lot of cases, and they don’t have an idea that the 
retailer pays a fee. 
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Now, some will say, “Yes, I am sure you pay some fee.” The vast 
majority of customers, when we do our focus groups, have not a 
clue that they are paying extra for their product because of credit 
card fees. 

Mr. Conyers. Thank you very much. 

The Chair recognizes the very patient gentleman from Florida, 
Mr. Ric Keller. 

Mr. Keller. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And I have 23, 24 questions, and no way we are going to be able 
to get to it in my 5 minutes or before votes, so let me just give a 
brief opening statement to kind of lay out what my concerns are 
and try to get to as many questions as I can. 

I remain very open-minded about this issue. On the one hand, 
I think the electronic payment system, dominated by Visa, 
MasterCard, and their participating banks, has provided a very 
positive convenience to consumers and merchants over the past 10 
years. 

On the other hand, I am quite concerned that, despite the dra- 
matic increase of the volume of interchange fee business, we have 
seen that interchange fee rates have not fallen, as we might expect, 
but instead have increased, along with the volume of business. And 
these costs have been passed onto consumers. 

Now, earlier today, I went down to the congressional liquor store 
on Capitol Hill to check out something. [Laughter.] 

I feel I could use it now, but I saw that a six-pack of Coke is only 
$3.65, and that is the exact same price of a six-pack of Pepsi. I saw 
that a six-pack of Bud Light is only $5.29. It is the same price as 
Miller Lite, exactly. Pepsi keeps Coke honest. Miller Lite keeps 
Bud Light honest. 

Why the heck isn’t MasterCard keeping Visa honest? Why 
doesn’t MasterCard say to the retailers and merchants, “Hey, they 
may charge you 2 percent fees, but we are going to have 1 per- 
cent”? Why don’t we see that competition? Is there collusion going 
on between MasterCard, Visa and their participating banks? Or 
could it just be that the cost of business for these organizations has 
gone up and they have to incur costs associated with fraud and 
other expenses? 

The $64,000 question for me is: Can we find a way to hold down 
the increase in interchange fees without resorting to price controls? 
And I haven’t heard the answer to that yet. 

And I am just going to be honest with you. Both sides have very 
strong points and very weak points, and let me just tell you what 
I think they are, as I see it as a neutral observer. 

In terms of the banks and the credit cards, they have made a 
strong point in saying that they have provided a valuable service 
with the electronic payment system offering convenience and a 
strong point in pointing out we shouldn’t have price controls. That 
is not our way. On the other hand, they have no good explanation 
that I have heard for why we have seen these dramatic increases 
in interchange fees. 

On the other hand, I look at the merchants and retailers, and 
they have a very good explanation of the problem and the unfair- 
ness of having these fees jacked up dramatically over the past 10 
years. And in light of the fact that 60 percent of their customers 
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are using MasterCard and Visa, they have you by the shirt. And 
on the other hand, the weakness here, you have not given us any 
good solutions at all. And so I would love to hear what the solu- 
tions are, outside of price controls. 

Let me begin with you, Mr. Smith, and make sure I am walking 
through this process property, at least Food City. I go to your store, 
and I buy $100 worth of groceries at Food City with a Visa card 
issued by my bank. It is my understanding that Food City, in 
terms of the allocation money, would pay approximately $2.10 to 
its bank, called the merchant discount rate. Its bank would then 
keep a processing fee of about 35 cents, and then Food City’s bank 
would pay an interchange fee of approximately $1.75 to my bank, 
the issuing bank. And then my bank would pay approximately 9.5 
cents to Visa or MasterCard, so for a grand total of about $2.10. 

Is that roughly how it works? 

Mr. Smith. Mr. Keller, I am not sure I can tell you exactly how 
the transactions work. I can tell you that my bill is going to be over 
2 percent of my transaction. 

Mr. Keller. Two percent. All right, and I know you are con- 
cerned about that, because it used to be 1 percent about a decade 
ago, right? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keller. Now, let me ask you this. If you take that same 
$100 grocery example, and your customer instead uses of the credit 
card, uses a debit card, and he puts in PIN number, isn’t it true 
that Food City would only have to pay about 25 cents, rather than 
the two dollars in fees associated with the credit card? 

Mr. Smith. That is correct. It would be much, much less than the 
credit card. 

Mr. Keller. Why don’t you just put up a sign encouraging cus- 
tomers, “Please use your Visa debit card, and put in your PIN 
number, instead of using your Visa credit card”? 

Mr. Smith. We do encourage customers to use a PIN-based debit 
card, and a lot of our customers choose to do so. But by the same 
token, a lot of our customers choose to use a credit card for many 
different reasons. Maybe they don’t have the money in the bank at 
that particular time. Maybe it is rewards or points that they have 
been enticed with to be able to use that credit card. 

Mr. Keller. Do you offer a discount to those customers who use 
their Visa debit card with PIN numbers or who pay in cash? 

Mr. Smith. We do not. 

Mr. Keller. Are you legally allowed to if you wanted to? 

Mr. Smith. It is my understanding that we are not allowed to do 
that. Now, I heard Mr. Muris say that we are allowed to. Maybe 
we will look into that. I stopped by — and I know nobody can see 
this — but I stopped by my local commissioner of revenue. I live in 
the commonwealth of Virginia. And this is a property tax payment 
form that is put out by the county. And they surcharge. If you use 
a Visa or a MasterCard to pay your property taxes — which I didn’t 
realize people did, but they do — they actually allow them to sur- 
charge. And it surcharges up to 3 percent. 

But we can’t surcharge. We cannot surcharge. If we can discount, 
that is news to me, but other entities, such as governments — I 
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think the IRS does the same thing — surcharge consumers for using 
those credit cards. 

Mr. Keller. Well, thank you. I have a ton more questions, but, 
Mr. Chairman, my time has expired. 

Mr. Conyers. All right, you can put them in the record or send 
them to the witnesses to submit their responses if you would like, 
Mr. Keller. 

The very distinguished gentlelady from California, Maxine Wa- 
ters. 

Ms. Waters. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Before I move forward with my questions, I think we should 
make sure the record reflects that the Congress of the United 
States does not own a liquor store. [Laughter.] 

I can just see us bombarded with our citizens saying, “Aha, there 
you go, you have got a gym and a liquor store.” So the record re- 
flect that that is some retail store that has adopted the name “Con- 
gressional Liquor Store.” 

Mr. Conyers. So reflected. 

Ms. Waters. Thank you. 

Secondly, for the study that Mr. Muris referred to, he wasn’t very 
exact about the time of the study, what the study entailed. He said 
he would submit it to us, and I would like the Chair to ask that 
that be submitted by a time certain, within the next 10 days or so. 

Mr. Conyers. Is that all right with you? 

Mr. Muris. Yes, sir. 

Ms. Waters. All right, thank you very much. 

Now, to Mr. Duncan. I would like to explore with you this busi- 
ness about the interchange fees, and how they have increased, and 
how they do this. As a consumer, I know that credit card compa- 
nies have the teaser rates that they get you in with and then they 
increase over a period of time. I also know that, once you become 
a customer, if you are late paying, they have a way of increasing 
your interest rates. They have a way of generating fees. 

And then I discovered that fee generation is a whole business, 
that there are companies who do nothing but teach banks and fi- 
nancial institutions how to create more fees. And I think something 
I read some time ago indicated that some of our businesses are get- 
ting more money, more profit in fees than they are on the actual 
services. 

So we know, as consumers and customers, how we have gotten 
caught up in the fee game and the fees that we have — explain to 
me, why do you think these fees have increased over a period of 
time, when everybody concedes that they should have been re- 
duced? And what other ways and what other techniques are being 
used in order to get more money out of the merchants? 

Mr. Duncan. Congresswoman, there is a number of answers to 
that question. I guess the simplest one is to say that a monopolist 
will do what a monopolist does. And Visa and MasterCard are es- 
sentially a duopoly, and so they will try to find ways of profit maxi- 
mizing. 

And not surprisingly, many of the same techniques they will use 
with consumers, such as teaser rates, they will also use with the 
merchant community. As someone mentioned a moment ago, they 
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introduced a new category at a low rate and then flood the market 
with higher rate cards, which essentially drives that up. 

They also have rules, and we haven’t really focused on the rules 
today. But there are rules which the executive vice president of 
Visa says are the size of the New York City phonehook. That is 
1,900 pages, roughly. They will only disclose a fraction of that, and 
yet we are expected to abide by them. And the fraction they expose, 
in the case of one company, you have to sign a gag order. NRF 
could go on the line and look at those rules, but then I couldn’t talk 
to you about them and we couldn’t solve this problem. 

So they have a number of techniques, such as rate increases, 
that are governed by those rules, that cause prices to go up. I 
think, talking about the number of options, it is beyond the scope 
of the time we have here, but needless to say it is a profit-maxi- 
mizing endeavor. 

If I may, may I just respond to one thing that Mr. Keller raised, 
in terms of the pricing? You saw similar pricing between Visa and 
MasterCard. This market is broken; it needs transparency and gen- 
uine competition. But currently. Visa and MasterCard don’t battle 
for merchants. They battle to get banks to issue their brand of 
cards. So this is the only market in which the competitors compete, 
by raising prices rather than lowering them. 

Ms. Waters. Wow. I had another question, and I am so taken 
away — oh, I want to ask this. This Congress and most public pol- 
icymakers wax eloquently about support for small business. As a 
matter of fact, if you polled the Members of Congress about their 
feelings and support for small business, that would rank very high 
in those public policy considerations that they work with, they deal 
with. 

I want to know the impact of these interchange fees on small 
businesses. Are our small businesses being hurt? Are they being 
ripped off? Are they being caused to go out of business, not to be 
able to have the inventory that they need because they are being 
gouged? 

Yes, sir? 

Mr. Buhrmaster. Yes, thank you. I would like to respond to 
that. 

I deal with small businesses every day. My bank was the num- 
ber-one small business lender in New York state for a bank our 
size. Small businesses have a variety of costs of doing business. 
They have insurance; they have lawyers; they have accountants; 
they have waste removal. 

When I look at a financial statement for a typical small business, 
you know, that accepts credit cards, what I am finding is, on aver- 
age, insurance is more, it costs more for insurance, waste removal 
is fairly equivalent to the cost of your interchange fees, and legal 
and accounting is less. So it is a cost of doing business. It is built 
into their pricing structure overall. 

I don’t believe they are being gouged. I think they are getting a 
good service for it. You know, these are people that have to — these 
are merchants that have to reach the people. And right now, the 
most popular means of making payments is through credit cards. 

And if you take a look at the national savings rate, it was nega- 
tive the first time, it is because people are getting used to putting 
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thing on their credit cards. And I don’t think it is anything that 
is on Visa or MasterCard’s advertisements that is doing it; I think 
it is people’s desire for now. 

Ms. Waters. Aside from the convenience for the customer and 
the merchant, what else does the merchant get for this fee? 

Mr. Buhrmaster. For its fee? 

Ms. Waters. For this interchange fee that they pay. 

Mr. Buhrmaster. Well, first of all, the merchant has the fraud 
protection system, which is built into the system, that if someone 
comes in with a fraudulent card, if they don’t have that system 
there, they might accept that for payment and end up taking the 
loss later. However, by running it through the system properly, if 
they do everything properly, they are covered, and that is a valu- 
able thing. You can’t have that with the check. 

With cash, of course, cash is king, but not everybody carries cash 
anymore. I mean, if you poll everyone in this room, how many peo- 
ple really have a lot of cash in their wallets? Most of us rely on 
those cards that are in our wallet to go to McDonald’s or to the bev- 
erage store. 

Ms. Waters. Well, that is why the merchants are at the mercy 
of the issuers, because most people do rely on credit cards. I wish 
we did not have to, but you can’t travel in this country, you can’t 
get lodging in this country, you can’t do anything without a credit 
card, so we are at the mercy of the credit card companies. 

Yes, sir? 

Mr. Smith. Congresswoman, if you assume this is the cost of 
doing business — which I wouldn’t disagree with — it is an uncontrol- 
lable cost of doing business. It is one we can’t negotiate. I can nego- 
tiate with the folks that are going to pick up my trash, and I can 
find the one that gives the best service and the best price. I can 
negotiate with a bank, if he is going to take my checks. I can nego- 
tiate prices on check processing. I can negotiate every one of my 
costs of doing business, but I cannot negotiate that cost of taking 
credit cards. 

Ms. Waters. How would you recommend we could help you? 

Mr. Smith. I wish I had a simple solution, because it is some- 
what of a complex thing. I think that, when people compete, just 
as we compete in the retail grocery business, the consumer bene- 
fits. And that is what I hope that this group, along with Food Mar- 
keting Institute and some other participants in the Merchants Pay- 
ment Coalition, can get together and come up with some very good 
solutions. 

Ms. Waters. Yes, sir? 

Mr. Mierzwinski. Representative, if I could just add one quick 
point, the market power of the two card associations forces mer- 
chants to accept their product on the terms that are offered. And 
the terms that are offered are very, very complex, as you have 
heard. 

And I spoke to one small business woman — a doctor, actually, a 
solo practitioner — and she cannot find out until she gets her bills 
back from her third-party processor that some of the cards that she 
has accepted are these rewards cards with the much higher fees 
that she pays. They look like Visa cards to her, and they go 
through her machine just like Visa cards. They are all the same. 
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but these new types of cards that are being offered are these re- 
wards cards, these signature cards. 

And I would submit that the fraud detection and everything else 
is a cost of the companies — are doing for any of the cards and that 
you are not getting better fraud detection. You are simply paying 
for more rewards, but you don’t have any idea what you are pay- 
ing. You have no choice in the matter, because of the market power 
of the company. 

Ms. Waters. Yes, sir? 

Mr. Muris. Ma’am, could I just make two points in response? 
One, I would like to submit for the record a letter from the Small 
Business and Entrepreneurship Council, which opposes what the 
merchants want to do, if I could submit that for the record. 

Mr. Conyers. Without objection. 

Ms. Waters. Before you — are you going to accept that for the 
record? 

Mr. Conyers. I did. You don’t want to? 

Ms. Waters. Well, I wish I had been able to object to that. 

Mr. Conyers. You didn’t want to 

Ms. Waters. Because I want to see it. Because I can’t imagine 
merchants sending a letter up here saying, “Don’t help us.” 

Mr. Conyers. Well, we have accepted it for the record so you can 
examine it now. 

Ms. Waters. All right. 

Mr. Muris. And my second point is, in terms of small merchants. 
Visa and MasterCard are two of the greatest things that ever hap- 
pened for the small merchants in America. 

Ms. Waters. My time is up. Thank you. 

Mr. Muris. If you don’t want to hear the answer, that is fine. 

Ms. Waters. No, no, no, I don’t. 

Mr. Conyers. I was afraid to tell her, her time was up. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

So now that she acknowledges it herself, I mean — the Chair is 
pleased to recognize the Ranking Member of the full Committee 
from Texas, Lamar Smith. 

Mr. Smith of Texas. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Chairman, 
I assume that the gentlewoman from California has, in fact, set the 
precedent and the standard for time allotted for questions? 

Mr. Conyers. You may not make that assumption. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Smith of Texas. Mr. Chairman, first of all, I would like to 
ask unanimous consent to have an opening statement made a part 
of the record. 

Mr. Conyers. Without objection. 

Mr. Smith of Texas. And I would like to also that I apologize 
to our witnesses for being slightly late today. I was over partici- 
pating in a Conference Committee over on the Senate side on the 
9/11 Mil, and that was the first meeting and somewhat mandatory. 
And, unfortunately, I have got to return as soon as I finish my 
questions to that Conference Committee. 

Mr. Muris, let me address my first couple of questions to you. 
And some of these questions are really follow-ups to questions re- 
lated that you have been asked already. But how does Visa and 
Master Charge actually set their interchange rates? What factors 
go into those specific rates? 
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Mr. Muris. Well, they recognize that this is a two-sided market, 
and it is a two-sided market where the consumer is king. The con- 
sumers get tremendous value. They get the rewards cards. 

Mr. Smith of Texas. How are the actual rates set? Say it is 
roughly 2 percent. 

Mr. Muris. The rates have been set in part by competition. In 
fact, we have heard a lot of talk about rates going up. The mer- 
chant discount rates haven’t gone up since the late 1990’s, and they 
did go up. And one of the reasons — Mr. Keller asked what hap- 
pened — one of the reasons was 

Mr. Smith of Texas. Actually, let me go back to my question. 
What factors do you consider in setting those rates? 

Mr. Muris. That is what I am saying. Competition between Visa 
and MasterCard to get banks to dedicate themselves to them was 
one of the factors that caused the increase in rates in the late 
1990’s. 

Mr. Smith of Texas. Is there an overhead factor? Is there an ex- 
pense factor? Is there a cost factor? 

Mr. Muris. But in a two-sided market it is frequent that one side 
gets subsidized. If I go on eBay, the seller pays it all and the buyer 
pays nothing. I mentioned newspapers when you weren’t here. In 
newspapers, the readers are subsidized by the advertisers. 

In payment cards, the cardholder gets a very good deal, and the 
merchants bear most of the costs. And that happens throughout in 
these so-called two-sided markets. 

Mr. Smith of Texas. Okay. You have gotten some criticism 
today about anti-competitive behavior. How do you — if the fees are 
so similar, if you talk about an individual going into a store and 
buying the same merchandise with the Visa and the Master 
Charge, the fees are going to be pretty similar, why isn’t that anti- 
competitive behavior? 

Mr. Muris. Well, as Mr. Keller mentioned, in competitive mar- 
kets, it is quite frequent that the prices are similar or even iden- 
tical. But here prices, in fact, are different. American Express, 
which is a smaller company, has a higher merchant discount of 2.5 
percent. Discover has a lower merchant discount. 

The size of the merchant discounts, is related to the type of the 
card and with what happened — of the need to attract merchants, 
as compared to consumers. There are antitrust cases going on. 
Those cases do not involve American Express and Discover because 
they are single entities. 

Through historical accident, because Bank of America could not 
have multi-state banking, we ended up with the system that we 
have now. MasterCard and Visa have, in fact, moved to a system 
that now will look much more like American Express and Discover. 

Mr. Smith of Texas. Mr. Duncan, why do you think the inter- 
change fees are too high? And you have been asked several times 
today about a solution, and I heard one about arbitration and that 
a bill has been introduced to, I gather, compel arbitration. I assume 
you are opposed to price controls, but what other answers are there 
out there if, in fact, you can show that the fees are too high? 

Mr. Duncan. Sure, let me start with just suggesting to you how 
fees are fixed. As Mr. Buhrmaster said in his testimony, and I 
think I referenced in my testimony, what happens is a group of big 
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banks with Visa get together and they set the fee. They then take 
it back to the Visa, and Visa blesses it, and all of the banks then 
charge that fee. 

Mr. Smith of Texas. Just because they have gotten together 
doesn’t necessarily prove the fee is too high. Why is the fee too 
high? 

Mr. Duncan. The fee is too high because it is set the way a fee 
would he set by a monopolist. In any other market, as we see 
growth, as we see computerization, as we see improvements, prices 
go down. After all, this was originally a fee for processing a trans- 
action, and now we see that only 13 percent of it goes to processing. 

Mr. Smith of Texas. And what would you propose as an alter- 
native? 

Mr. Duncan. There is a couple of parts to that. First of all, be- 
cause this system is governed by a privately regulated set of rules, 
the first thing we have to have is some transparency. We have to 
be able to see the rules of the game to know how you are going 
to fix this thing. 

Look back. A few years ago, we had Ma Bell, and you could get 
any phone you wanted as long as it was black, white or ivory, and 
you paid two dollars a minute for long-distance calls. The courts 
got involved, and there was tumult. Finally, Congress came around 
and said, “You know, this is a problem that we have to fix. We 
have to look at it, study it, and come up with a solution.” 

We have an analogous situation here. The courts are involved, 
but only Congress can come up with a nuanced response to make 
this work. It may be as simple, for example, as looking at the 
“honor all cards” rule, the rule that says, “If I sign it to take this 
1 percent traditional card, I have got to take this 3 percent busi- 
ness rewards card,” and allowing a merchant to say, “No, I don’t 
want to take these business rewards cards or these high-flying 
extra cards.” 

Mr. Smith of Texas. Okay. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to have an additional minute. And 
if granted, I am going to yield it to the gentleman from Florida, Mr. 
Keller. 

Mr. Conyers. Very good. 

Mr. Smith of Texas. Thank you. 

Mr. Keller. Thank you. 

Mr. Duncan, what is to keep Visa and MasterCard, since they 
have an 80 percent market share, for determining, ‘You know, in- 
stead of having 2 percent interchange fees, we are going to have 
3 percent or 4 percent”? 

Mr. Duncan. Frankly, the only thing I think that stops that from 
happening is because they are monopolists, and monopolists will 
price maximize. It has been a number of years since economics, but 
there is a market-clearing competitive price, and there is a much 
higher price that monopolists charge if they can profit maximize. 

Mr. Keller. Mr. Muris, would that he a good thing, if the inter- 
change fees went up to 3 percent? 

Mr. Muris. Well, if they had the power that Mr. Duncan says 
they have, obviously the fees wouldn’t he where they are now. But 
it is important to understand that 
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Mr. Keller. But isn’t your position “when interchange fees in- 
crease, cardholders benefit”? 

Mr. Muris. Yes, but interchange fees are set in this process, this 
balancing process. It is clear that one of things 

Mr. Keller. So if the ATM fees go up, that is good for me? 

Mr. Muris [continuing]. What happens with interchange is that 
cardholders received better cards. Most of us have four or five 
cards in our wallets, believe it or not. If interchange went down, 
like has happened in Australia, what happens is, annual fees be- 
come an issue. With annual fees, people would carry far fewer 
cards. 

You might believe that people are wrong to carry four or five 
cards. I personally don’t, but there is a direct relation between the 
size of the interchange fees and the quality of the cards. 

Mr. Keller. Thank you. I think my time has expired. I yield 
back. 

Mr. Mierzwinski. Mr. Chairman, could I just add one quick com- 
ment on the Australia? I mean, the consumer groups would be 
happy to submit for the record that we disagree with the card asso- 
ciations’ interpretation of the Australia experience, and we think 
that actually, overall, consumers are paying lower fees, and there 
are more entrance in the market, and it is a much more competi- 
tive system. 

Mr. Conyers. We would be pleased to accept any information in 
that regard. 

The Chair recognizes Chris Cannon. 

Mr. Cannon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate that. 

And let me pick up from where I was with Mr. Smith. You were 
talking about some focus groups you had done. Do you have any- 
thing that you can share with us, any written reports on those 
focus groups or anything that would indicate something we could 
look at as a Committee? 

Mr. Smith. No, no, sir, I don’t here with me today. I could pro- 
vide that with you in the future. 

Mr. Cannon. If something is done already, I would appreciate 
that. That would be interesting. 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. In that process, did you ask people what they 
thought fees currently are? 

Mr. Smith. And I don’t recall exactly the exact line of ques- 
tioning, because obviously I wasn’t doing the questioning, but the 
questions had to do with payment methods. Which payment meth- 
ods do you prefer? Is it debit, credit, check, et cetera? And it kind 
of weaved back around to the question, you know, what fees do you 
think are associated? Do you think any fees are associated with 
these cards? And that is where we ascertained the information that 
most consumers do not think there are fees associated with cards. 

Mr. Cannon. Did you then take it beyond that to say globally 
how much profit is built into those transaction fees for banks? 

Mr. Smith. No, sir, because we were very careful not to disclose 
things we are not supposed to, according to the rules. 

Mr. Cannon. Can you tell me about the rate you pay or the 
rates — for instance, does one size fit all or are there multiple rates 
that you end up paying as a merchant? 
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Mr. Smith. Well, actually, I have a rate sheet right in front of 
me here. We pay 64 different rates to credit card companies. I 
would be happy to share this. At this point, I am probably not al- 
lowed to. 

Mr. Cannon. Well, I ask unanimous consent that that be in- 
cluded in the record. 

Mr. Conyers. Without objection. 

Mr. Cannon. Thank you. 

Mr. Smith. I am not sure that I can do that in accordance and 
not be in violation of my Visa and MasterCard 

Mr. Muris. It is public information. 

Mr. Smith. I would be happy to supply you with that. But there 
are 64 different rates that are on this sheet. And if you look at 
MasterCard’s rate sheet, as I understand it — now, this is not just 
for our industry; this is for our stores — ^but theirs was 106 pages 
long for all of the industries that they do business with. 

Mr. Cannon. But this sheet reflects your fees? 

Mr. Smith. Sixty-four different rates. 

Mr. Cannon. And they are different rates, and therefore, pre- 
sumably, some ability to push people to use rates that are higher? 
Do you find that banks are — in other words, we have talked a lot 
about different kinds of cards. And some cards have extra fees be- 
cause they are specialty cards, and a merchant ends up paying 
more, but do you find that there is pressure by banks in the system 
to encourage people to use cards that result in higher fees for you? 

Mr. Smith. There is no question to that, sir, yes. 

Mr. Cannon. Do you push back on that at all? 

Mr. Smith. There is no way we have the ability to push back. We 
have to take all cards. We can’t discriminate on any type of cards. 
And even if we could, with 64 different payment structures, I don’t 
know how that would be possible in a retail environment. 

Mr. Cannon. Given this policy, I appreciate that. 

There is one other — I have many questions, but one I want to di- 
rect to Mr. Muris. You talked about the benefit of the system and 
some of the robustness of it and how merchants have a choice — I 
think you mentioned Costco doesn’t take some cards. Costco, I 
think, is a little unique. 

But however you consider the market for merchants today, how 
do you deal with the online environment? What does the merchant 
do who is online, where a customer has a different set of choices? 
Is it not more important for someone online to have the ability to 
process a credit card than it is, say, a store down the street? 

Mr. Muris. Absolutely. And I would submit that, without pay- 
ment cards, we wouldn’t have the vibrant online economy that we 
have. And the key to the functioning of payment cards has been 
their ability to balance these two sides of the market. 

Interchange rates could be higher online, because the fraud pos- 
sibilities are higher, but I think the Internet makes the case for 
payment cards, not the opposite. 

Mr. Cannon. Well, so my point here is not that it is enhanced — 
I mean, I believe that it has. And Mr. Duncan earlier talked about 
profit, and I think actually profit is a wonderful motive. It gets peo- 
ple to do things they might never have thought of doing, like get- 
ting out and working. So there is nothing critical in this question. 
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But the question more that I am asking is, is there a dispropor- 
tionate bargaining position on the part of the credit card companies 
when they are dealing with people online? 

Mr. Muris. In many ways, I don’t think so. PayPal and other 
people are trying to come up with different kinds of payment sys- 
tems. Again, we have a variety of — we have four credit card pay- 
ment systems. It is quite frequent. I don’t know how you much you 
purchase online, but when I purchase online, most of them seem 
to take all the major systems. 

Although there has been a tremendous benefit, there is competi- 
tion in this business, and I think that competition acts like it acts 
otherwise, to protect the consumer. 

Mr. Cannon. I only buy things online in D.C., where I don’t 
think I have to pay sales tax on them. You have to remember ev- 
erything you buy in Utah and declare that on your sales tax, an- 
other issue for one of the Subcommittees of this full Committee to 
deal with at another point in time. 

Mr. Chairman, I recognize my time is expired, and thank you, 
and yield back. 

Mr. Conyers. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Darrell Issa? 

Mr. Issa. Boy, it is hard to know where to begin. We are not the 
courts, and, Mr. Chairman, I respect the fact that we have certain 
limited jurisdiction. So let’s assume for the moment that it is the 
courts’ job to decide if you are a trust, if, in fact. Visa and 
MasterCard are operating as monopolies. 

But, Mr. Muris, I guess since you are the apologist for the credit 
card companies here today, to use a technical term I think we use 
from time to time here at the dais, why in the world within our 
powers shouldn’t we have a piece of legislation that says that, from 
a contractual standpoint, since it is very clear that credit cards 
have monopolistic power as a group, then why is it that it wouldn’t 
be appropriate for us to sponsor legislation, on a bipartisan basis, 
that would simply allow those taxes to be added, 64 different — and, 
by the way, Mr. Smith, I am assuming you will answer affirma- 
tively that your stores could have a computer that would add the 
exact amount of those 64 different rates so that whatever card I 
chose, I got the effective tax rate back to me, as a pass-through, 
no profit, just a pass-through — why in the world shouldn’t we spon- 
sor legislation that says that? 

And then, secondly, and probably even more importantly, why in 
the world should this Committee allow a gag rule to be in place 
that prevents the public from knowing what is being added to the 
cost of the product, particularly when a gallon of gasoline has more 
profit in it for your companies than it has for any of the people 
they are buying from? 

Mr. Muris. Well, I am speaking — although I have done work for 
Visa, I am speaking, as I always do in front of Congress, for myself. 
I decided 40 years ago that I wanted to be active in public policy 
issues and speak my mind, and that is what I am doing today. 

Mr. Issa. Oh, okay. So when your firm advertises that as a lob- 
byist organization, that you are the premiere one in Washington, 
that it has nothing to do with that? You are doing this on your own 
dime for free, not for a client? 
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Mr. Muris. No, what I am saying is that this is not my full-time 
job. I am a college professor, as well, and I am doing other things. 
I only speak in public and I only represent people in whose cases 
I believe. In fact. Discover came to me in 1990 in a case against 
Visa and wanted to hire me to work for them, and I said Visa was 
right. 

Mr. ISSA. Okay, well, in that case, I think I will switch to Mr. 
Buhrmaster. As a small banker — I will ask you the question — why 
in the world do you believe that you only have essentially two peo- 
ple you can deal with and both of them. Visa and MasterCard, 
guarantee you a profit, even though your various banks are on the 
back end, the smaller end, but they set the price high enough that 
the smallest of banks still make a profit on it? Why do you think 
that occurs? 

Mr. Buhrmaster. Well, I don’t believe they set the price. I do be- 
lieve that the price is set by the marketplace. When a merchant 
comes and sits down at my desk and says, “I am interested in this 
product,” chances are they spoke to someone else. And I disagree 
with Mr. Smith when he says there is no competition here, there 
is no negotiation. 

Mr. IsSA. Well, let me switch. I will switch, but I want you — just 
double check — I want you to have your banker’s hat on, okay? 

Mr. Buhrmaster. Certainly. 

Mr. IsSA. If I came to you tomorrow with a product that cost 25 
cents per $100, 0.25 percent as a transaction fee, and that is all 
you had to pay, and then you could price your amount on top of 
that for a merchant, let’s say another 0.25 percent or another 0.5 
percent, so that for 0.75 percent, instead of 2 percent or 2.5 per- 
cent, you could provide a merchant with this transaction, no frills, 
would you for a minute not take that 0.25 percent, add your 0.25 
percent or 0.50 percent, and undercut the existing competitors of 
Visa and MasterCard? If that was available today, is there any rea- 
son you wouldn’t take that? 

Mr. Buhrmaster. When I look at a product I am buying — and 
that is one of my jobs at the bank; I examine new products — I want 
to know the same thing my customers ask when they walks in 
here: Where am I going to get the best service and the best price? 

If I made my decision solely based on the best price, I would 
probably not be in business, because I have gotten some great deals 
thrown in front of me that turn out pretty bad. Now, that said 

Mr. IssA. Okay, well, let me rephrase that. 

Mr. Buhrmaster. But, no, I know what you are saying. 

Mr. IssA. Let me re-ask the question one more time, because the 
time is limited, and I think we have to get the basic question of: 
Is there an absence of an a-la-carte for a reason? If Visa or 
MasterCard offered you the transaction separate from all the other 
things that go in it, the 0.25 percent rate, which would be about 
what I guess is the 13 percent of the fees that are going on, just 
my arithmetic, if they offered that, would there be any reason in 
the world that you would not use that, at least with merchants who 
wanted it as a competitive advantage? 

Mr. Buhrmaster. I want the best deal I can get for my bank and 
my customers, so if someone is offering me a better rate and I am 
used to their service, and I can verify their service, and I can make 
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sure I am getting the value for my price, I would take it. Now, that 
said 

Mr. IssA. I am assuming that, if that were offered by Mr. 
Buhrmaster, that you would take that rate of about half what you 
are paying and put the rest of it either into savings or, perhaps, 
eking out a profit. Is that roughly correct? 

Mr. Smith. I think that would be fair to say. We would enjoy 
having a lower rate and competition to get there. 

Mr. IssA. So it is the absence of competition and the absence of 
disclosure that we are dealing with here today within our jurisdic- 
tion? 

Mr. Buhrmaster. I have to disagree with that. That is been said 
a number of times here, and we are talking about an absence of 
competition. There is not an absence of competition. As a merchant 
acquirer, there is not. 

I have people coming into my office — out of my 160 merchants, 
we have people that come in and say — I had a guy come in, and 
he showed me his business card. On the back of it, it says, “I can 
give you this rate.” Well, I say, “All right, what services are they 
offering?” There is competition. Every day, there are people in my 
merchant shops trying to offer them a better rate. 

I price the way I feel I can make a profit and I can deliver good 
service. I don’t want to do both. I don’t make a big profit on this. 
I deliver good service. 

Mr. IsSA. But Mr. Buhrmaster — and my time is up, and I don’t 
want to take too much of the indulgence of the Chairman, but since 
I am, oddly enough, the only member of a public company’s board, 
and my company does about $40 million of transactions a year, and 
I am the former CEO, with all due respect, I have been at the ne- 
gotiation table on behalf of my company with the various banks. 
And it simply isn’t true. 

Yes, you can negotiate over 0.02 percent or so. You cannot nego- 
tiate beyond that. We are dealing here today, with the Chairman’s 
leadership, on the portion that is, in fact, the price-fixing portion. 
And I would hope that, in the future, that the kinds of hearings 
we have continue to expose the fact that there is an absence of 
competition and a gag rule in place in America today. 

And, Mr. Smith, thank you for your leadership and the rest of 
you that helped flesh this out. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for your leadership. I yield back. 

Mr. Conyers. I thank you so much. 

Mr. Chabot? 

Mr. Chabot. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I just have one final question that I would like to put to both 
sides. To the banks-credit card folks, obviously you have been on 
the receiving end of the more probing questions. And my question 
to you is: Are there any misimpressions that you have heard here, 
that the Committee may have received? Is there anything that you 
would like to clear up? Is there any other criticism that you have 
heard that you think is unwarranted? I would like to give you both 
a last shot to make your best case to us. 

And then, to the retailers, if you could comment as to why — of- 
tentimes, a lot of us believe that you don’t necessarily want Con- 
gress getting involved in something that marketplaces can kind of 
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take care of things, but that is not always the case, and sometimes 
we do need to step in and regulation is appropriate. Would you tell 
us why this is an area that ought to be probed further and that 
we ought to look into and how we could be involved to the extent 
that we can be helpful and not screw up the marketplace out there, 
as Government is sometimes apt to do? 

And I don’t care who goes first. We can just go down the line, 
however you want to do it. Why don’t we go, Mr. Smith, if you 
would like to? And we will just go right down the line. And if you 
could keep your comment to perhaps a minute or so, because I have 
only got 5 minutes. 

Mr. Smith. Well, thank you, Mr. Chabot. 

I think that the thing that we look at in our business is we are 
the purchasing agent for our consumers. It is our responsibility to 
make sure that we can bring food to the table of our consumers as 
inexpensively as we can with quality merchandise. The problem we 
have got, when you see a 2 percent fee for credit cards and a 1 per- 
cent profit margin, you must understand that there is a pass- 
through to the consumer. 

Our concern is, as it has gone up 117 percent, we don’t know 
where the end is. We have credit card fees that are going up faster 
than our health care, faster than any other expense that we have 
in our business. 

I don’t know that I have a solution for you here today. I wish I 
did. But I what I do think works and what I have experience with 
is being in a free market enterprise system, one where competition 
is readily available, and folks vie for your business each and every 
day. And I hope that is what we can work with this Committee to 
come up with. 

Mr. Chabot. Thank you. 

Mr. Buhrmaster? 

Mr. Buhrmaster. Well, I enjoyed the probing questions, and I 
wish you would have asked me more. I came here, and I enjoy ask- 
ing the questions for you folks. 

I feel that we have missed something here. There is competition 
in this business. From where I sit, I sit at a desk, in a small bank, 
in a small town, in a small community, and I have my merchant 
customers bombarded with people coming in and offering them bet- 
ter deals. There is competition out there. 

The base price may be set, but that is what allows a bank like 
ourselves to be in the business. You know, we can compete with the 
Bank of Americas. We may add on what our cost is so that we can 
be competitive. But it is so important to note: There is competition 
out there. And I do lose customers, and I gain customers. 

Second is just don’t forget the small banks in this equation. You 
can’t forget that we are driving the economy of this country and 
that this is an important part of our driving the economy. We have 
to have these payment options for our people, for our consumers, 
and for our merchants and our small businesses. It is important. 

And if legislation is put forth that restricts our ability to compete 
with the large banks, you will lose the small banks in the payment 
acceptance arena, and it will be dominated by large players that 
traditionally have not looked out for the consumers the way small 
banks do. 
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Mr. Chabot. Thank you. 

Mr. Mierzwinski? 

Mr. Mierzwinski. Thank you, Mr. Chahot. 

The first thing I would like to say is simply that the consumer 
groups care about all consumers, not only cardholders. And if card- 
holders represent 50 percent of the business of a store and the cost 
is 2 percent added on across all 100 percent of the store’s cus- 
tomers because of unfair interchange rates, well, then everybody is 
paying 1 percent more, regardless of how we pay, with a card or 
without a card. So that is the first issue out there. 

Second, in terms of the unfair practices, one thing that we 
haven’t pointed out is that the cheapest form of interchange is ac- 
tually PIN debit. There are statistics out there and there are facts 
out there that show that many banks are now starting to impose 
a PIN debit fee on consumers to drive them to signature debit, 
which is the higher cost debit. And that is why you have all these 
rewards programs. They put the rewards programs on the signa- 
ture debit only, just like on credit cards, because they want to drive 
you to that, because they make more money from the merchants. 

Rewards, by the way, we think are overrated, particularly on 
credit cards. Most people don’t redeem them. And if this is what 
we are paying for, it is a ridiculous system. 

Then, finally, you asked, what else should you be looking into? 
The final point of my testimony was that, in addition to this system 
of interchange being broken, we believe that the issuer system is 
an oligopoly and that there are bad practices that companies en- 
gage in, because of those anti-competitive practices at the issuer 
level, and we would encourage a second hearing just on issuer com- 
petition. 

Mr. Chabot. Thank you. 

Mr. Muris? 

Mr. Muris. Thank you very much. And let me submit for the 
record that I have heard a lot of facts — many more than I could 
talk about now — that I thought were wrong. Just let me make a 
few points. 

First of all, regarding rewards cards, I like my rewards. I don’t 
think it is the job of Government to tell people what kind of prod- 
ucts they should take. 

Second, fees are not out of control. And let me submit for the 
record data I obtained from Visa involving supermarkets, which 
show that the increase in volume explains, virtually percentage 
point for percentage point, the increase in interchange that super- 
markets have paid to Visa in the last 7 years. 

Next is, despite what we have heard, merchants can discount for 
cash. They can disclose all this information. They can steer. They 
can have people use debit. They can have people use Discover. 
There are lots of things they can do. 

Next, what we heard from both Mr. Smith and Mr. Duncan when 
they were asked for remedies shows that, if this were really an 
antitrust case, they wouldn’t be here. An antitrust case would sim- 
ply end the price fix. By asking for a complicated AT&T break-up 
kind of remedy, that is clearly an implicit admission this is not the 
cartel case they claim. 
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Finally, consumers do know that merchants pay. In fact, two- 
thirds of them know that merchants pay to use the cards. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Chabot. Thank you. If we could get some follow-up on that, 
because there have been some discrepancy this afternoon from both 
sides. We would like to get — I think, I am sure we all would — just 
to verify it one way or the other. 

Mr. Muris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chabot. Thank you. 

Mr. Duncan? 

Mr. Duncan. Yes, first, I guess what I would like to say is that 
what we have here is a market failure. We don’t have a market. 
We have prices that are regulated privately and supported by a se- 
cret set of rules. So that is not a functioning market; that is not 
the definition of a market. 

Now, the courts — as Tim points out — the courts are very good at 
deciding liability, and they can determine damages. But if we are 
talking about fixing this, we are talking about prospective remedy, 
that is not something a court is very good at. So it is really the 
prerogative of Congress to come up with the kind of nuanced solu- 
tions we need to help correct an anti-competitive market. I would 
suggest that one of the first places we look is at these rules. 

Mr. Chabot. Okay, thank you very much. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for having this hearing and 
just say that I think both the witnesses on both sides here were 
very, very good. And I think they had great presentations, handled 
the questions very well on both sides, so thank you to the panel. 

Mr. Conyers. But there is a lot of conflicting testimony here, sir. 
Somebody is less correct than somebody else, which is our job to 
determine. 

Ric Keller? 

Mr. Keller. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And I want both sides to know that I have read everything you 
have had to say, I have listened to every word you have had to say, 
taken notes on everything you have had to say, and really hope we 
have given you a fair shake, both sides, and will continue to do 
that. 

Following up on what Chairman Conyers said, I am going to try 
to create order out of chaos just a little bit. I have found six factual 
inconsistencies between you — one side said one thing; one said the 
other — and one area of agreement. And I will go through that and 
see if we can at least get the agreement. 

The retailers say, “We just want to be able to see these Visa and 
MasterCard operating rules, and they are kept secret from us and 
the public.” Mr. Muris, on behalf of the credit card companies, 
banks, “No, we don’t keep them secret. They are right there on the 
Web site. Anybody can see it.” 

Retailers said, “We can’t advertise or offer cash discounts or 
debit card discounts; in fact. Visa threatened some California gas 
station for offering lower cash prices.” Mr. Muris said, “Not true. 
You can offer lower prices, cash discounts, offer debit card dis- 
counts, advertise it if you want.” 

The retailers said, “We don’t have the bargaining power to deal 
with these credit card companies. It is take-it-or-leave-it, and we 
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have to take it, since they have got 80 percent market share, com- 
panies like MasterCard and Visa.” Mr. Muris says, “Not so. Costco 
cut a deal with American Express, using their bargaining power, 
and American Express typically had a higher merchant rate, 2.5 
percent, more than MasterCard and Visa, so just cut your deal.” 

Retailers say that, “When interchange fees increase, it hurts con- 
sumers and cardholders.” Mr. Muris says, “When interchange fee 
increase, cardholders benefit. Higher interchange fee revenues to 
issuing banks result in increased benefits to users of payment 
cards, such as increased rewards and lower fees. These benefits 
come not only in the form of air miles, but also include rebates.” 

Retailers say, “We don’t want price controls. We want competi- 
tion.” Mr. Muris says, “Critics, including the merchants, want the 
Federal Government to impose price controls.” 

Mr. Smith, on behalf of the retailers, is the CEO of Food City 
and the president of food marketing, says the supermarkets are 
hurting. Mr. Muris pulls out a letter and says supermarkets are 
doing great. They are not hurting. 

Well, here is my one area of agreement that I have seen: It 
seems that people at least agree, pursuant to these operating 
agreements that Visa and MasterCard issue, if there is a company 
such as Mr. Smith’s company. Food City, and they agree to accept 
Visa, and someone comes along with one of these Visa premium 
cards, with lots of bells and whistles, like airline miles and rewards 
and rebates, and it has a much higher interchange rate, you have 
got to take it, just like the more basic one. And Mr. Muris hasn’t 
disputed that. 

And one of the solutions — in fact, the only solution I have heard 
today that Mr. Duncan has offered is maybe that should be 
changed, maybe you should have the freedom to turn down some 
of these big-ticket premium reward cards that are charging you 
very high interest rates. Is that essentially your idea, Mr. Duncan? 

Mr. Duncan. That would be a first step. 

Mr. Keller. Mr. Muris, have I accurately laid this out, or am I 
mistaken? 

Mr. Muris. Yes, what you have done is destroyed the value of 
Visa and MasterCard as a brand, because what that means 

Mr. Keller. I didn’t know I was that powerful. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Muris. Well, that is what your remedy would do, because 
what that means is — the value to me is I can take my Visa card 
and it will be honored anywhere. And what you are saying is, no, 
the merchant can pick and choose. So you really would hurt the 
value of the brand. 

Mr. Keller. But you would agree with the statement — and I 
don’t want to quarrel with you; I just want to make sure I am get- 
ting my facts right — that, if someone enters into a Visa agreement, 
such as Food City, and you agree to take the Visa cards, you have 
got to take all the Visa cards, the premium ones and the basics? 
Is that right? 

Mr. Muris. Absolutely. I think you are doing a superb job of 
summarizing. I was just saying the implications of what you want 
would have disastrous consequences. 

Mr. Keller. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 
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Mr. Conyers. My commendations to you, because that is pre- 
cisely what we are going to have to do after this hearing, is what 
you have already initiated. I thank you very much, Ric. 

Steve Cohen, were you just passing through the Rayburn build- 
ing, wandered in here, or do you have a purpose? 

Mr. Cohen. Mr. Chairman, I was going through the payphone re- 
turn coin places to try to get some money to pay my credit card 
bill, and I hadn’t come up with enough yet, but I did stop by. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am interested in this issue, and I have had an interest in con- 
sumer issues for some long time. And I am afraid I am not as 
maybe up to speed as Mr. Keller and some of the others, having 
listened to the testimony. 

But one of the things that — and it is just shocking to see that 
these rates have continually gone up, and the United States is ap- 
pearing to be the only country in which credit card interchange fees 
are increasing, and has far higher fees than almost any other in- 
dustrialized country. And I guess that is — whose testimony is that 
from, or is that just the gospel? 

Mr. Duncan. That is the gospel. 

Mr. Muris. Well, it is not true. You know, it is another fact I will 
dispute, but we could 

Mr. Cohen. Is it the gospel according to Ed? 

Mr. Mierzwinski. The statistics we have seen. Representative 
Cohen, are that the U.S. has the highest rates. The retailers and 
the consumer groups agree on that. 

Mr. Cohen. And, Mr. Muris, which countries have higher rates? 

Mr. Muris. Well, I will submit for the record two pieces of evi- 
dence, one from Aite, which shows that what merchants pay is 
lower in the United States than most places; another from the Eu- 
ropean Union that shows what merchants pay in the United States 
for Visa is right in the middle of other countries. 

Mr. Cohen. But Visa is different. We may be talking about 
MasterCard. 

Mr. Muris. Well, no, I believe Visa and MasterCard are very 
similar. 

Mr. Cohen. They are very similar. 

Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? I may be confused. Wasn’t 
this about antitrust? 

Mr. Conyers. Well, this is the Antitrust Task Force of the Judi- 
ciary Committee, yes. 

Mr. Cohen. So is this an admission that Visa and MasterCard 
are kind of doing something together? 

Mr. Conyers. Well, no, wait a minute. We haven’t gone that far 
yet. 

Mr. Cohen. Okay, I am sorry. 

Mr. Chabot. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Cohen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chabot. I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Muris, if you have evidence to the contrary or there are stud- 
ies out there, I would like to have that material. I think we all 
would, again. You know, otherwise, if there isn’t something, then 
I would tend to accept that. You know, if there is something that 
is inconsistent, then I would like to see it. 
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Mr. Muris. No, I will submit the information for the record, but 
the truth is, in competitive markets, firms tend to — and I believe 
it was Mr. Keller who pointed that out — when you walk into stores, 
close competitors have similar prices. That is what often happens 
in competition. 

Mr. Conyers. Well, that is also possible price-fixing, too. 

Mr. Muris. Sure, it is a possibility of price-fixing, monopoly, or 
competition. 

Mr. Chabot. And I am talking specifically about whether the 
United States has the highest rates. 

Mr. Muris. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Chabot. That is what I was talking about. 

Mr. Muris. Yes, and I have — and I will submit two different 
pieces of data for the record. 

Mr. Chabot. Yes, I mean, I would be very interested in seeing 
it, but I haven’t seen it, other than what Mr. Cohen has referred 
to, so I am assuming that that is the case, unless I see something 
different. Then I would look at the source of that. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Cohen. Sure, that is on page three here of the consumer 
group testimony on credit card — let me ask this question. Mr. 
Muris, are you with a credit card company? 

Mr. Muris. I am testifying today, as I always do — we had a little 
exchange about that — I am 

Mr. Cohen. I think I heard that one. You are a citizen, and you 
only come out for folks you like? I heard that. Between telephone 
booth places, I did hear a little bit of that. 

Mr. Muris. I have spent 40 years doing this. I have had six jobs 
in the Federal Government. I have had a lot of other policy jobs. 
I only speak and work for people in whose cause I believe, and I 
am proud of that, sir. 

Mr. Cohen. Do you have any reason to know why the credit card 
companies continually send out all these requests for people to get 
credit cards? I live in a house for 19 years, and there is still solic- 
iting the people who died before I moved in and saying, because of 
their good credit rating, they are entitled to get this card. They 
have been dead for a long time. 

Mr. Muris. Sure, and it is one of the 

Mr. Cohen. They are debt-free. 

Mr. Muris. It is one of the ways that people get credit cards. One 
of the things that I suspect you helped us with, when I was chair- 
man of the Federal Trade Commission, we made it easier for people 
to opt out of those solicitations. It was not like — we did the Na- 
tional Do-Not-Call Registry when I was chairman, and Americans 
overwhelmingly signed up for that. Americas overwhelmingly 
don’t 

Mr. Cohen. But these people are dead. They can’t opt out. 

Mr. Muris. But I am saying that, if you wanted to, sir, you can 
opt out. But like me, you probably don’t, because most people — it 
is very easy to sift through their mail. And, in fact, I have accepted 
credit cards based on the mail solicitations. But if I wanted to, I 
could opt out. 
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And thanks to you and the other Members of Congress, a few 
years ago, you made it easier for people to opt out, and I thought 
that was a good thing. 

Mr. Cohen. But the cost of sending that letter to make you opt 
out and then to make you opt out cost all this money that we then 
charge in fees. And then to make money, we have to charge more 
money even. 

Mr. Muris. Sure, advertising and marketing 

Mr. Cohen. So why you can’t be more selective in who you pick, 
who really is somebody that deserves and has good credit? Isn’t 
there some way to — because it bothers me as a consumer, and it 
bothers me as somebody who invests, that is such wasteful spend- 
ing. 

Mr. Muris. Again, I would be glad to help you exercise your right 
to opt out. 

Mr. Cohen. I think we have a volunteer here. End of my 5 min- 
utes, please. 

Yes, sir? 

Mr. Buhrmaster. As a credit card issuer, everybody has a dif- 
ferent way they do business. And I am speaking as a small bank, 
but there are other large banks that their way of doing business 
and getting credit cards into the hands of consumers is the mass 
mail. To my grandmother who passed away several years ago, we 
still get mailings for her, but that is the way they choose to pick 
their customers. 

Other banks, other issuers choose other ways. It is just in the 
business model. It has nothing to do with the interchange debate. 
It probably has more to do with the shrinking margins that the 
banks are experiencing because of the rate environment. They are 
looking for ways to find more ways to lend to people. 

The money they are making off of people with bad credit come 
from these interest rates that are high. So 

Mr. Cohen. Right. And, apparently, according to this informa- 
tion, there are nine billion unsolicited credit card offers sent just 
this last year, nine billion. Even in China, that is a lot of people. 

Mr. Buhrmaster. But I get more requests for charitable dona- 
tions than I do for credit cards. 

Mr. Cohen. That is different. 

Mr. Buhrmaster. It is different. It is different. But it is what 
comes 

Mr. Cohen. And you are apparently quite wealthy and prob- 
ably — 

Mr. Buhrmaster. I wish I were. 

Mr. Cohen. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Buhrmaster. Thank you. 

Mr. Cohen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Conyers. Well, this has been a very conflicted set of testi- 
monies we have received, but then that is what we are here for, 
isn’t it? 

I thank all of the witnesses. I know you will be submitting — if 
you keep your promises, we will be getting more statements to 
build up into this record than we usually normally receive. And we 
have 5 days — you may get questions from us, and we will get an- 
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swers back from you. And then we will have concluded the first 
hearing. 

What is important is, what are we going to do in the second 
hearing, or maybe even the third? It has not escaped my notice, 
Mr. Keller, that solutions to this problem are pretty few and far be- 
tween, so it is going to test the skills and competency of this Judici- 
ary Committee a great deal. 

But you have got to start it, and you have opened up this testi- 
mony in a very fine way. We thank you very much. 

And the hearing is now adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 4:16 p.m., the Task Force was adjourned.] 
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Prepared Statement of the Honorable Lamar Smith, a Representative in 
Congress from the State of Texas, and Member, Antitrust Task Force 

Mr. Chairman, today we consider an issue that is vital to the American economy. 

America has gone through a radical transformation in the way it pays for its 
goods and services. Ten years ago, almost 80% of all financial transactions were 
made with checks or cash. Today, less than half of purchases are conducted this 
way. And three years from now, consumers will use credit and debit cards for over 
70% of all their purchases. 

Properly used, credit cards offer many benefits for consumers and businesses 
alike. For consumers, they offer fraud protection, payment flexibility, the ability to 
track purchases and airline miles. For merchants, they offer guaranteed, faster pay- 
ment and the opportunity to expand businesses through Internet and phone sales. 

Some studies have shown that consumers who use credit or debit cards at the 
time of purchase are likely to spend more than they would otherwise. 

Of course, this growth has not come without its costs. Consumer groups have com- 
plained for years about credit card practices that they think are unfair or illegal. 
Merchants, too, have had their complaints. In 2005, the Second Circuit affirmed a 
settlement in which VISA and MasterCard paid $3 billion. The settlement arose 
from a case brought by a group of retailers who claimed that VISA and MasterCard 
had illegally tied the acceptance of their credit cards to their debit card offerings. 

This resulted, among other things, in the imposition of fees on the banks that 
issue credit cards that were higher than they would have been in a competitive mar- 
ket. 

Today, retailers continue to claim that VISA and MasterCard are charging these 
higher fees for the acceptance of their cards, and that these fees are ultimately 
passed on to consumers. A group of retailers has brought a series of federal anti- 
trust suits challenging the way that VISA and MasterCard set these interchange 
fees and they are pending in the Eastern District of New York. 

At the same time, retailers complain that VISA and MasterCard do not make 
available to them all of the rules that govern their transactions. They cite examples 
of merchants that have been assessed fines by the credit cards for rules that they 
did not know existed. 

For their part, the credit card companies insist that they have provided all the 
relevant information to merchants. They also maintain that the setting of credit 
card interchange fees is a necessary part of their business that meiximizes the num- 
ber of consumers who are willing to carry their cards and the number of merchants 
who are willing to accept them. 

Retailers have raised some serious questions. For example, who sets the inter- 
change fee, and how it is set? How much of the interchange fee is passed on to mer- 
chants and, ultimately, the American consumer? 

What are interchange fees used to finance? Who makes the rules the merchants 
must abide by, and who enforces those rules? Which of these rules have been made 
available to the merchants and which have not? And if those rules have not been 
made available, why have they not? 

As for the retailers, I would like to know what is the remedy that they would real- 
ly like out of these hearings? What is the information that they feel that they are 
not getting from the credit card companies and why is that actually important to 
them? What are the benefits that they receive from the credit card payment system? 
Are those benefits outweighed by what they have to pay in interchange fees? 
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ThanlL you, Mr. Chairman for holding this oversight hearing. Let me 
also thank the Ranking Member and all the members of the Task Force for 
volunteering to serve on the Antitrust Task Force. The continued vitality of 
our nation’s economic system depends upon fair and vigorous competition. 
This has proven to be the best and most effective way of ensuring 
innovation, improving quality, reducing prices, widely distributing goods 
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and services throughout the population, and turning the diversity of the 
nation into its greatest strength and asset. I am therefore very pleased to be 
a member of this Task Force. I strongly believe that working together; we 
can achieve great things for the American people. 

The purpose of the hearing is to examine credit card interchange fees 
- which are fees charged when a consumer uses any payment card at a 
retailer. The fees cover the cost of processing the transaction, fraud 
protection, billing statements, payment system innovations and other 
expenses. Groups representing merchant interests have raised concerns 
about the interchange fees, namely the lack of awareness of these among 
consumers, inconsistent charging practices, increased costs of goods and 
services, as well as the possibility that Visa and MasterCard — the dominant 
payment card companies — are setting the interchange fees collectively and 
thus precluding outside competition. The payment card industry defends 
the fees, explaining that Visa and MasterCard do not prohibit disclosure of 
interchange fees to consumers, the fees are the result of healthy 
competition, and they are necessary to the entire system of payment cards. 

Mr. Chairman, electronic transaction fees are increasingly important 
to Americans. More and more people are using credit cards to make daily 
purchases and as a result, the rate of ATM usage has skyrocketed. American 
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citlzens unlike before are buying more homes, investing in higher education 
and planning for early retirement. As a result of this economic 
phenomenon, the usages of credit cards have increased tremendously and 
more Americans hope to improve and maintain good credit history to 
preserve an abundant lifestyle. 

Today, we shall hear from representatives of two important actors in 
this important sector of the economy: merchants, on the one hand, and 
card issuers and payers on the other. I welcome and look forward to our 
distinguished panel of witnesses for clarity in resolving this issue. 

Mr. Chairman, 10,000 electronic transactions are processed every 
second. These fransactions generate more than $2.5 trillion in sales per 
year and nearly two- thirds of Americans families use electronic payments 
routinely. Nearly one billion cards are in use in the United States and it is 
expected that consumer spending using electronic payments will exceed $5 
trillion by 2009. Payments made electronically in the United States have 
grown from 25% in 1995 to over 50 % in 2002 and are still on the rise. An 
increasing number of Americans make payments electronically due to its 
convenience and reliability. 

Mr. Chairman, merchants complain that they are charged excessive 
fees in exchange for electronic payment methods. They argue that unlike 
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other credit card fees, interchange fees are hidden and thus it impossible 
for merchants to tell consumers how much the fees are costing them. In 
addition, interchange fees are non-negotiable. Merchants constantly work 
to lower interchange cost so that they can run their businesses more 
efficiently and offer greater value to their customers. 

It is reported that only 13 percent of the interchange fee is actually 
used for processing. Retailers are claiming that the fixed interchange rates 
make it practically impossible for merchants to tell customers how much 
they are really paying. Merchants claim that interchange fees add to the 
price of everything we buy. Americans paid more than $36 billion in credit 
interchange fees in 2006 alone, and the average American family is now 
paying more than $300 a year in interchange fees. 

Nearly 30 associations, representing 2.7 million stores composing of 
retailers, supermarkets, drug stores, convenience stores, fuel stations, on- 
line merchants that accept credit cards are fighting for a more competitive 
and transparent card system that works better for consumers and 
merchants alike. Because the cost of the hidden credit card interchange fee 
is built into the price of everything a merchant sells, the average American 
household pays hundreds of dollars in interchange fees each year. Unlike 
other costs, the credit card interchange fee is not negotiable. Merchants 
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Prepared Statement of the Honorable Steve Cohen, a Representative in 
Congress from the State of Tennessee, and Member, Antitrust Task Force 

Credit card interchange fees represent a hidden cost to consumers because mer- 
chants will pass on these fees to consumers. These fees may be all the more harmful 
to consumers because the major credit card companies may be colluding to fix the 
fees charged to merchants, thereby imposing higher costs on consumers than the 
market might otherwise. Such conduct, if in fact it were occurring, would constitute 
anticompetitive behavior in my view. I look forward to learning more about the 
issue from today’s witnesses. 
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X Sapcrmarkel and Regular Retail Interchange Rales 
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aerht card in Iseu of payment by cash, check, or similar means, while allowing for a 
ictMler to offer a cash discount so long as it is offered to all prospec ti ve buyers (Calif. 
Ovd Code Section 1 74t.l). The gas station in quebion had presented a credit price 
surcharge, rather than a caiA discount h was asked lo discoalsniar using a surcharge 

Agaia. thank you (or inviiing me to share my ihou^ts and perspectiw on mterchangr 
with die Subcoemttinet 


Timothy J. Murts 



Enclowres. 




t 
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MardMMO*: Imuom Balanc* 

tmMi. ara Hutmak Utroanm^ty Cal lo» ^ 

Poicy Omuq— awa Ww OwnUBn d Idiotic 

lnwiMi tfiiwi? tm4»pi 

Overview 

InKrOMne* m m nweewi «<nn can) K Cc mptmnom hm woit»d undar na pnmaa M crada 
and dtM card! mnala aumaaM mandiani valua «<a-e«ta t<a pnea o< awaiWianga Bui lhaa 
tiacoma a lanuoua halanm baiad an aadoua fneUem and acOona — by nainnitis and eauan 
on caw aida. and nwKfianIa and nwnhaca adnxalaa on Ow ollwr— dwl I t waalan lo eftanga dw 
laoa ol aaandwnea and card Vanaacaona aa a nTiola Javaln uaad aunera d oonaianara^ nwr- 
cxwila «id adannaM wWi aiduKiy Wadan ID laicovar dw lorcaa dial ooUd moat caadda upaai 
dwl twaanca. and Id dalarndna dw moat pronaUa actona dad aauan. naaanrta. and nwr- 
chanw ahouh] oonaidar noa 


Primary Queetione 

• Hcaaaraconaunwrapaynwndedwlcoaaaacaed by dwirawxdaa toward aeare l wnga'i 

• HaarawddomaniwnialkniUaagnoanacananagainallnlarcfwngaNoia? 

• Vdwl a Vw vakia aaraua dw cod to nwohanis bi acca pang cnM and data caret? 

• Whal ara dw pnnwty dvaatt to uadHionar taarclwnga laodola and paynwida pr o rldar t ? 

• widen adidiona or acaona may bat! aarva al penwa In raiior to g dw ooalftialua b alan cn ? 

FlndlnQe and Analysis 

Conacanara ara asad tnai nadhar marenatda nor Waiiora In dw baOa over totarclwnga. and a(- 

torttbyadhacpanyieanatitwmaracourdarproducSra Contunwnaraaaaracddw aaat anoa 
oladanawnga. andavanaatavaSwHal»aciddwpncaSwypaytorgciodtandaanncaa.liida< 
nol edwnga dwa itakm d paynwid paracidany arsn largaclwai nwrclwrda— aanply u toaar 
awrcfwrd ooatt. Fu r Swnnora. contunwrt do rxd dual mannantt to ahara any galna laataad 
saoueh mtrenanga raduedon aan Swan. Cordrary to rmicn itwionc. nwny marenardt aaa Sw 
oanadw and vakra ed oadt card aooaplanca. dw am Idghaal cnoKaa lor dw paynwrd 

mamad ewi boat iwipa twm nwal ravanua and buarwaa goala. caan and cracH carda. 3M d 
marenarda aalaei crtdl carda. aawa a nearly Idarwcal 3e% eSa caah. S W tpacdlc eauar and 
rwMonr praeacaa dwl raotl dvaadan dw orarad toadhjSon ol imarcnanga. daring nwrclwrda to 
pull WtamaOra paynwnta Alorring dw taWedva turdwrglng id danaadlona may be too Waal 
d a i upbva concataton tool raaaoraa too balance bataaan coat and vatoa lor marenantt and 
arotot rngidaalon or laguaaton ol maardwriga idtaa 

AucSanca: Mardwrda. iiauan. Paynwrd NaMoraa. A Samal i ra Paymarda Vandora 

AuUior Bniot OmdSI. Saidor Analyai 

CoflUlbulors Janwa Van Oyaa. P iaat d ar d and Foundar 

EdNor Mary T. Monalwn. EdSor and Analyil 

Publication data: Aprd2007 


SUwcnbari ao Jtraeib lymScaaad raoaarcn aantoa ara ditead Ip aubmd mgiarlaa raialad ap 
ddaoranyollwrlapto P liaiaconlaclirainaini|u»>Oyavad M a ra aa g) rconidWt>tucl>radua al a 



L^rga loeUrq lor tympa% inm aminm rao*"*<<« ***'C*<*^ »*'«*'*<«*" ■• 

and •Hofts ID maha attandianga a oonatfnar iaaua uamg tofga maitaianaa ara fnaflaaa TMftgN 
kv IM team an) tnn)a ol conauman rmM »m pwaayaig a matar. localy oanad taialnaaiaa 
aa mdm. Uiga manhanla and marehwii otganutem ate tapnaaM Item ara ate m K r ig to 
poiacU ttte aaua by MeaUnt Itea Mantenga ■ a Hiddan tn* »ial oonaunara aOuaaif pay 
Aa kmg aa larga mantenta laad aaa DgM. a • an nadacava tlratagy 

TiK>«R>a or conauman aula lhal awy know dial Iteia ara laaa ctergad to matctenu lor aacn 
oad Bmacaon. and an ovaramaknmg $4% tetera t aMaca •« pncaa awl marcterta durga 
to gooda and aarvieaa Bui tea conauman ara adhig lo ctenga Iter diokia tt paymani 
mamod at larga cteri raiadan tecauaa ol tka iMua Only 23% wcajld ina 3te cteapaal 
madnd to ite marctenr al a larga clten racalar Larga alackonica raudan. dapanmani 


aympaaiy and Packing ol conauman ki Iter ngM agamal Marctenga 

Hoiaaaar. tia parcartaga ol conauman Mtoig lo cTianga paymart madioda Paaa lo 42% to 

trantacdona at ‘bcaty oamad amaA buanaaaaa * TMa la an aatomdkig dmaranca aamdy baaad 
on tia rypa ol marctent and ooua ba a daoalva lacto m maung naarctenga a ootmanar la- 

aua yrtenaa larga matc te nn am aaan aa kapltoam or avan admnanal lo oonauman. amai 
matc te m i may to mom Bialy lo ba vlawad aa a paraonal aiy adWn ma ayaton Tm*. irai*- 

nonal toga maachmaa teva tea opbona to aPraciIng conaunar aympaoiy al *» arpanao rd la- 
auanormaoaarad nateoraadiam a aam a . 
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FIVE MISCONCEPTIONS ABOUT 
INTERCHANGE IN AMERICA 


In 2004. card taawen gcnaratad about US«25 bdbon deOar* ai ravonwa from card 
•daittwiot m the U.S« aa amount oqmuatant to die total r a wim ei of rortuna 900 
cowpiwai auch as AmarKan Expraia or wactioMa. Maav* a c ont o woom laaua m 
tfw «noa t^a 70a. tha wtarebawoa haa attraettd r an awad attamton as 
ratf«han 9 t rata* bawa OornwHiad to meraasa and rogutacera ai otfiar countnaa 
hawa baeerfia mora wtarvanttontst (a.fv Auat ra ba. U.IC. Curcosan Union). MTtda 
tha caM tor caopang tha wtartfianga greurt around tha world. Me Group b aiauaa 
tha Sts. should rahaas from ragUatlng Iha aiiarchanpt. In this tmpaci Nota. ANa 
oioouas soma of tha datoic misconospttons around msarchanpa m arpua 

that: 


• Tha bankcard aiduiftrv m tha US. could hm M«hout tha 
Mtorchanga; 


• Out cappmg tha ai t archanga would Mkato banahl marthants 
at tha axpawsa oT eensumars; 

• Thara ara othar opttons udt to m ar chor ds than fagulatory 
intcrvantson to adwartca thair causa. Mchidkig buMng thar 
qmft dabd natwork (OjQ., Oebaman). 


DEFINITION 

Tha Mtardianga la tha too paid br tha raswer or tha ae^arar to aach othar. Tha 
a da rchanga is da a» g n ofl to corr y a n sata tha laauar or tha acmarar tor tha sarwoas 
prowidad to tha othar patry at tha uma ad a traroaction. but d is also mada to 
ardouraga tha raopient to eipartd ts samots. In tha U.S, as n moat countnas 
vound tha world, dw mtorchanga hows from tha aoquirar to tha (sauar tor a dsM 
or crodd card traroaction. dmeroas d flows from tha tsauar to tha acquirar tor an 
ATM transacMrv Tha mtanhanga is said to ba posdh>a whan d flews from tha 
aeqciTt.* to tha wauar. and nagattva whan d news from tha tosuar to the aoomrar. 


Ouawi franrd 
•teaeaseivo 
gbaardOaasgpokO con 


IMPACT NOTE 



BoasarLlMQClO 
tot *17173 »itl 
fm *17 30*1040 

msOaasvwocem 


EndoawraB 




MISCOHCePTlON #1: TH6 U.a. HAS HIGH 
INTERCHANGE RATES 


A am$K m f WCTgtton «• tMt ttw U5. Km Ngh f**** «rtiK <nm cwtf 

Mid tfcM. compArvd 10 OChor coMUnoo. Th* proMwn oucK • 

aMvwwen l» tKit th« *<ortfion 9 « M enhr • component Of tKt toMI No* chor^od 

by bonA> Mid to morcKMM. WOito m tfit US. CM w CM cKon^ e (• mi 

CMi^Micnt of the Mcrtfiont Smmco OiMge (NSC). » mony oOKm 
devoM p od countriM Mownd tti* wOfNL the oooumd oomponont of the fn«rtfiMiC 
to octwoOf bMOior ehoA « it tn iho uS> 

Froneo. lor tnaonco* Km m wt MtfionQe of 0.4% tor dcM card tronooctiono. ttt 
U.S^ oqtAvotont a otonotwro-doM CMd trMvacUon (trantaeuono •#« omno m 
ffonco). camot on o ye rape tn t ertfionoe ct 0.02% e tS contt, more tfion twice tKe 
French mtercKenpe. KOt the mt e rcKenoe repreeants oeOy <0% of the M$C to 
FreiKe. vemit 00% to the US^ eo French end Amencon merthe nc t end up paytog 
rougfOy the tome MSC (Figure 1). 


1 1. Off ieo uno t M J> CouroM M o Tm Mm p nm Owmee O wm 



A probe Of merchent cooia neodt to toOM on morchenc Mcvice chergee. not mereto 
Ml the interchonge. In o nuntocr of oeuntrIcK iMuert have been aNe to oRer tow 
mterchMige pr«nor% bccauM they tighlty coairol mardtont aoMitong. In the U.S, 
tfw wrgeto ooguirer an|ev« Iom than 20% marioet ehare. werewe about 4$% to me 
VR, tor irtoiMRO. A revtaw of MSCt aooM counCnM It more of an appie^appto 
compartoon than a companaon of irdarchang a foot. 

The U.& NSC tor cretoC eardi farea ««ry wei compared M oChM Or m iepad 
coMtortot. Aa mdicaiad by Figiae 2 on page ). the a ve ra ge NSC tor oedK cardt. 


a«w«awLuc un 




rttghf thfi m th# UwMd Kmodom tt6 Ff»no«. > ont of tht to w n 
cfTtrwl to in«rct»ont» iCfOO* dov rtBpoJ natMm. 

Wtm »t OS. (oro* IMS wen • «Mt>i dcM Awtro9« MSCs for soMtura dcM 

md nN d«M trwfSKtiom orv onici^ oomoored to MSCs tor signiti^ 

dctM PIN d<M tronooctiont io etfwr dex i optd cewomo- ^ morttiwMs in 
ffonot. Spotn. ond Jopon ppy fr«ro to prooB W • doM tronMcbon than tficv 
CooHorpoit* HI Cho <PHM« ^ O" Pd9* *)• 

rmmt.CmanC»mm m i :n im 9 m0 KMC i n o n 
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VISA 


Visa U.S.A. Interchange Reimbursement Fees 

TTm Wowwg UMn m lo>»i ffw miarchang* raMitiumnMni tarn* applwd on 
Vita IlnancM Irantacliant compMod wIMn Iho SO Uniad State* and die 
Oielrtel ol ColiaiitM. 

Vita tiaet nltfGhane* iwrdurtamenl lam as Irantlar Ise* iMlwmn fnancial 
aitamton* 10 txalanc* and grow tfia poymeid tytaam lor die bantM o< al 
porticipanl*. Mardwrl* do not pay cMarchanga raimOtnanianl lam. 
mecch a ni t pay *marcnanl dtacounT to ttMir inancial mtMullon TIat It an 
anpoilant ta a S nct on. bacauta marchanit buy a vanaly cd prooataing tervicm 
bom bnanoial rabbitont; al mate tamoas may be mckidad ai Piaa mantiani 
ditcouM rata, wltdi I* typicaly a parcantaga rale par bantacbon 


I 
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Visa U.SJV. Consumer Debit 
Interchange Reimbursement Fees’ 

RMM EAtcVw* 2007 


VISA 


AlOfl— 

VtaaOMcnCafa 

Cf&SKXTOiMi ooa riitxtinfn UtmImm 1 

0.62% « SO 13 
ft0.36Cap) 

P»M P»rtomwT>¥»>holdO 

061% ♦S0 13 
(Saaocw» 

C>$i>»»«mi>rUt DUi Pftoffngno TTtfwrtcW ■ 

0 82% « so IS 
(S03SCap» 

CPS^miiWTWrtO 0>bt MOtfr 

1.03% ♦to IS 
lS0.3SCap» 

Qiwfc Citf II S><)fwrtM< 

10 2S 


0.62% ♦sai3 

CI’SAtaM OtM-Partonninea Tinmld • 

o.ai« * to 11 

Cn«<M OtM-Partonnra TIUMhcM ■ 

0.82% *10 IS 

OM-AI Otwr 

1.03% ♦SO IS 

CPS/AdttffMiad fvti Ompmmr. Otbfl 

0 70%^so.ir 

CPS/SvM» Slaton. OtM 

0.70% « so 17 

CPS/Smrt TkM. D«M 

1.B6%^SOOI 

CP84IM2,0«M 

0J0%*S02S 

uarr^mgroni 

SOTS 

Kty &«y. Dow 

160% *00 IS 

CPSCarO Not RtmoM. OaM 

160%^S01S 

CPSlQ Cowwroo Stac> OoO* 

1.60% ♦SO IS 

CPSManwn Praiand HM [MX 

l.S6%«S01S 

CPS»«omMre> I’ralMMd MOM M Car Ranut. DM* 

1.30% ♦ SO IS 

CP»oC»wwwM Pfitaffod Pationgar Tttnapert. Oabt 

160 % ♦to 15 

Ci>S*loW MU Car Raax Cart Praaan. DaM 

I36%«tais 

CPStHcMt wid Cv PlanM Cwd Net PfMaK Mai 

t3e%^tois 

CPga^angar tranaacrt. OtM 

160%*t01& 


1 . 18 % ♦to 10 

CPS/Acoei^ Fijitfno. Mai 

17t%*l020 

CtmkOmat 

0 36% * so 10 

D>cwlcinaaatf^ong»*la»T»uraowt<niF#aLM»0 

l79%»t0L20 

Slv^dard ManPango fteOT^hnamani Fm. MM 

180% ♦10.25 


* f— pm » 
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Visa U.S.A. Consumer Credit 
Interchange Reimbursement Fees’ 

RMN EflKM AO* 2007 


VISA 











































Visa U.SA Commercial 
Interchange Reimbursement Fees* 

RaiM Apr* 200T 


VISA 





CarpaMtoTte 

C<Hvnarairi LMi ■ 

tjo«*to w 

no 

Ml 

CoHvnafoai LMt ■ 

2.00% « to to 

200%*90t0 

300% ♦to 10 



3.10% *90 to 

2.10% ♦to 10 



CootbmomI ftsMi 

370%*t0t0 

220% ♦90.10 

220%^tO10 

Cotnwarcal Cw<0 MM PrMtni 

a «o% * 90 10 

229% ♦90.10 

220% ♦ 90 10 

CowiwMoM B>Mrcn*c InMwtiirtgi 

F#A 

3 49% ♦ 90 to 

2 40% ♦to 10 

220%*t010 

CanwwcMl OMixIftf 

RMnCiufMmsnl 

2.10% * 90 10 

2r0%^90l0 

2.70% ♦ 90 10 

Q$AUr9»TldiM 

009% ♦93900 
(t.39%iMnfTwn) 

ns 

m 

iMg* TcM 

006%«$3900 

a* 

tm 
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KANSAS cmr rCDCRAL 
RCSUtVt2«»5 


Interchange Fees: Network, Issuer, 
Acquirer, and Merchant Perspectives: 

Panel Remarks 


Choir. Aewoh btoo 

^ /jiow UV iw lKtr.We m •We » h«* ihr of ihr 

tMtacn ttt6 Ac aciiiuiert. iiid ** 4o h«*e oMtdMM fcpwscaHxioii in ihe 
<wm of • a»Ki«ipm. Mid afcatfie Ac atom «n4 MocMeMNU. So 

«»c wiP hcor ikP odet of Ac mn» wdsy 
A* Mt Midyw who Mhm iStrcM Meu of peywacm. I ter dut m (he 
ow ourhet «i the tWied Seem whm etdwne wiH §e up. n«li wdl p 
Amw. Ud pnes «iR po up. Ok the other land, u m utdfn who felow* 
fraud and idcociiy (hefi. I alao wr the eaiA « the bca mechanwm fat coch 
M imcn ro OK. opcaatty Modn evdo 
Ai m Mudya who MIowi (he (ccad pcyiwm camauMMy. I hoow the 
tccadef tcdly do** 6od etedh caiA m • wwy pecdmfedr paynaeiu 
oirrhiini Woum of the guecMiaaid payment Ae nen day. etc. h ii a 
aaue aad hi»p<fidi]i we wdl hear today horn Ae diSncM adci of 
(he equation oo (hew pcnpcccrm 

W arc ^MAf to nan wwh an immhIucimoi horn each of Ae pMchat* and 

a (facuMwo oo Aeir compMMi and penpcecrm. aod Acn o« wA pn «o(o 

Ae pencnl Ah iimmo 
Let • Kan woK Xana IXaricM 

Mk Dmi* m Ounnp Ae bn 40 )«art. C uiof e hat Cocuard A dlom on 
an Mtcmd mMhct berween m now-^ nwmhn itaiea. Thn tin* 
|lt maefcet hat been adkieved M many arcaa, nmaWy for oue wnf^aitten- 
cy hm for decade*. A Cttfopeui maden. whaww ihcie ttae. hm been 
fadnf rlM mcm wtuoa aa Anr At w n can . Aioanla. Meucaiv aod «Acr 

CMMfpara M Ae payenmci ty«ciw ficid^ domAMH pOMiiDO of (WO caad 
•chewr (wvwoeA). ceflcctrw prme 6»np. IkIi nf tiaiMpai eiicy . mA 
A?*4H ~JH|jiT~rt liT A* tyMilis*. tn oJAtio r i . even if h t r .^ 

daim h « pmaible. cPoMAoadrr ac^rwis ■ kA Mt pOMddr m practice « 

Eurof*. peevemw^ retaden from bmn(i<an| hem Ae meetmal marhn 

ra« 
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TW auffM wniuiM M the cttibf catil mtfkci b hiflilf jnwwnitrfiiwr, 
m osMpMcm. •neffkieM. «nd untur. TW tdtemn. ia i oinMit 
tkM. unpoK yniiwfnPy iltar ONMUaM m the whole ouiher. tO petem 

of the dweoiim Ik fwid by the fCEiilcr ii AM Mfotublc aod oac« dicf hiw« 
•ifTMt * coma foe one tyfw of cwil, ma^ «c fe*a 4 to accept «■ ocher 
|oodiwii riTO rfie moM ope w wo i k h m o d hf ihc achcmc. die 
tilU4 tiiftpf |H nrdi rale <HACfU- Wr m convinad that it « wi ihe 
iMcnM of 10007 ** * ** ptrom thoe bch a»iow. 

TW foa (hat the (tumhaatc fee icpotcoo to poenM of the nochaM 
dncooM teooa lode room fee w ap etitiun on die ac^neinc ode. whaacKr 
tW OMber of ocqviieet oi a apeoTte oeie. Thii aWcnce of cooipetiCMO and 
tnnafMieMy Wept ^ reeaden from puedwonf aernco they omadd tte to 
offer aoconoammanW hot pneea. 
ti it even aadder ao iratiae. dm^ chat even m ukrcmt <d coaapeneion 

M the ac^utnaif oufWt would not aoho the iaauc. aa do tTMcnt • baidi w 
auch dwi more coanpedtion on do btutng tide MnpWa anoo fior and 

loTdhy Wncloi bcoi( oficeed bp iraom to atdhoUtn. leaduif to fae 

HKeemes foe dw meechMOa. TW caae of Spain, cdiich haa aeweal aoquiaeea 

boi hazier ONachant maadonfc feet (MIF) tWfi lajieiohnaei with oolp 


TodiT; dote m a toad dotonion in the pace at paala tern ao do odO' 
tumcaa. Cnoauaocn aac aedn catdi aa We ot cwo aa a wap to |R aorae 
m mdea — while tiba mtaraanent ia mHch mote e ap e na we fba the rctaden 
dian othee meana of pa poe n a- Thia noni o pea of the 'tocr papa* princt- 
ple IcoA » mm luf^itaiinn b tf waen pa i one n t ttwana. whiidi m iocffW 
cicM and coadp fee the aoaotp aa a whole. 

The aieoetaon in the dehai cord nuihet it amt mod i Wmc coed 

a d u a ek mflucncod bp tnduaifp wti yi a iinnt like dw Etirepnn Kajnnena 
CouncA are irplarint efftdent. weU h a n c ii o n ia n, PIN^baaed natmoi) 
dabatcMdacWmeawnhilieiraMei. «eae^pcnat«e neiwoth dahit caidt. In 
the Unmd Kinfdnm. the arplacement of (he na oonil Swtach ip«era bp 
Maewm led aa a bO peectM inctcaae of the pncci. 

TW emiotMM m the p a pmeno ipncm io Cuaope hat aomcwWt ewiKod 

in the pavnotai pean. in parucuUr dianb to the cOoeo of the Eofopcan 
Conmaiaamo and aeacfd narwnal competi ei eai tndei IWac^cr. it Kill haa 
to y prat Wf th a ao be a fed deal fee iW moeep aa a whole and fee <oo» 
Him and rtftiJeti in paetictiiu 


1 
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C*M: AvfMIl lUM 

Tb conuacru lecior wvtoonx* At iniMU«« ffwa the Eufopcen 
CoflUBimon •» anraducc Mr compcckioa umI mc tnMpMtncr m At 
ftymmim •erHtxi fiurkct mA ia 4inKsi«v foe t New Ltfil FnmcwwlL* 
T}ic Sm^ Eyro^ctn Afca. e ptofea of dw btnJunf mAatry^ it « 

feed iiMcacnc. hot (» o noi— mcn a wr ttM ttfot tnd ta tetft leeau om 
M tadDdr^A. 

TW tiMfotHte tod Ac pocnucMcia At lueiMtl levd amfina Aet At 
currem •inatio«i it Aturd tiiil on tcntbic TW AuatalM pm t AeA 
ID At lyttcm tad (kmoteiMd tome ef the *f|umc«NS wAen Acy At- 

coward Aa dcefcaMi^ Ac MIF hf half Ad not dkaifr At bada’ Moomc. 
Ewcfi MOW Vat (Ofwwhana htwt taeae m Ac c ao de ftoo Aa At HIF m 
not iiatairy to Ac tyaut.' 

ftettdmM«ncNabnfleca6cetttficK.biMnihcrfof atoprict. Society 
cdb fat ontt co mpct i DOOL mote enmpatney. aaA above al. a facpcr dit> 
wbaaon of coca bwwtpi Ac atheboMere. Rei Hl ae t i bm to a ou v ei a in 
da four-^ttjr poyittn tyt a wa m otder to tb t i t n iitia pa cncy and eatscc 
aa opanul emnj otne m teemt of publa beoefk. Hit idnaatt bcocfaaaiy 
wA be Ae contuiocf . a in mj Amucriac ijnttm. 

Mn Cafaoaa t wril Man bp tclluig you Aa Spain a oaa naOMC mat- 
kec a far a papmenn tpw a at aa concerned. TW poan of ala <fOS) tni* 
inw icftcami oolp 1 5 peroeni of prrna ce— uwa cafandnafca. oMc a 
oaa auratc tnaAm luA a Ftim ot Ac Ifaiad KinfAim. Act fifua 
caan apfWMnaaclp 24 ad 30 ptreant. iwp a cua l y. TWa a ahwapi aiD 
a tpai a noA Aca Wwdi. Tfa bate aboa iOiOOO ATMi fat a popila ci o o 
of 43 itufloio people. 900.000 IK)S ttnainalc Ap b pt d a the fadl aid 
MN^ 45 ailbon bonk caiA aued. 

I an. Acoortc. Mtattp a fawr of tnimbiopr tact. Vr Wvc aead. at 
lettf oiAtn oip otiMRitaeMO. cwcrpAinp Aai ha been otitan coocerning 
■nialtaay racL boA ftom At academic tiA a ratt a fraa Ac ioAa 
up rcolm. and. a a tcault of that. 1 prwaijp than At aoddt of feaa- 
<•*»»««- Redwi. Toole, and ScWnalcnat. la fao. Ac paccduac «c haa 
daaad a At paat ia a muog of back, iryag a cMtaaM d ctn iod oab a 
log Itnca faKUOo a woO a a cdculait At iMcachaofc OH M a (wo-ucp 
aodcL poMulactry Am At «tefMC deoand it a fanctioo of Ac awetape 
pace iVpWd to (W cutimnn awS At carage pna applied a At read- 
OaliM Tlw larrrhaogt rat Arm a a a famniU Aa can be radp 


I 



cakulMrd. m • fcnnr fctnctaM of •cquinni tmA Minf prim ami cam. 
oiahUy thr awnfc pno lo dir om owrr. cmdhoUn. and rccader. dM rtcr* 
^CMtafdwMwnfude; and the awefy coMcrfifcr i c ^ ai n of aide, in a 
tuck a waf diac. for uk dir Mamdan|ir <aar haa m traw if dw price m dw 

mcTchaM and d» CM( af iW dciiCf pom b hia a* dmcaar d ifcr oa« ed 

ihr a cqui rer pmm and dv price ^>fdad bp dar imacc ptmi. But dm 
modd. vdiicb Ikad bem defended bcfoac ibe SfoniA conip wi naa l uAnr i 
ika, WM rcccmip rcpiatd and. aa a RMili of diaa. w are oblifad ao appip a 
inidiy new pfocedurr uaning on |alp 5> 2009. and cake into aacsoac ibc 
folawuif pnnoffoa 

Ftna. ibc dcbai inacfcbanpr raar haa id br a Hai «alaa. Tina 6ac valor haa 
ao be fdrdrrl caadonwdj takii^ imo account ibe proceninf of autbori- 
aation Mdl deiring carta no oebrr coal componmc aligned, indudoy ibe 
fraod-bmad eoac. for ebe Spanob autboniy. there ia no coumeidnt fraud 
oudirdcb*i mfe- Second on dir errdw taJr. our a ut hority ailontnvo com- 
l-Tn- TW fou ia the aame one at Mi rkc debit catd inerrebanfr raar. a 
0« vdoe rcArcDiy pro co ain p com Thr arcond k a variable amponmi 
pee tnimcaien. a pcKmaafr of die lokic of ibr tnaMocaian wBa cu n t tbe 
Iroad but nor tbe AoaL 

We are an ibr middfo of tbr proem oT decadmf what to do. Rmiblpi ne 
wiB apped die maaluoan before die normal iumce lynri- Bua in any erne, 
in ibe dam nm. or arr obtipad to apply a new procedm. taking itwo 
a dm kaiiu been drAned by die cooipeci- 
c aac aho atudyMig dw pnaatUny of a p ply 
fti| dw mcniaaMHial aiambanfr nwr audaotiard by dw European 
CMiumwion foi •mn-Eurepcan Vm tunaacnarw. 

Afk CoMT TanaAman Raooroei waria for uH i iJmwi aieuad dw oodl 
So nbai I awi frinp to prondr at a nwidianr penpaom tb« ii feinf to br 
vny on ecooooHc tbeory and o poiiti a be focMuit much more on dw 

f nnta b tin and dw pripinaoc iwua that «« approach. I uo u id ako bke to 
aay dwt obde dw fom af dm nhole aemao and ny aonarfo ■ on mrr- 
diarifr. we muai wni etn bof them edwr mtwa thar aie a 
•cheww ndca. dw hofMr>a^<Mdi rule, acem ro card ■ 
nlwn c onwdmwg duqii m dw oidcc enmonnwaa beyond here 

I wtl cafli a lirfe bn about dw Aumalian capuirnee. tad a hde bn akmr 
»jow-lwaad tfm<bmy.ai^ dm oeap ■ up by ulfom about iveu la nwycnw?- 
a^ and oberr dm wanda In 2001. dw Kmrve lankcf Aurrrdw (RBAI 
dn^wwd dw crrdii card pryuwou lyrorn. wbaeb rlnor n an naandaie «»• 
dwdi for dw paym aw a ayurm b im^mcncad duna wforma an 2005- 
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Cm* 

Oiortl: 

AifSiroiion fxpenence 



TYtm «m ihM« Wjr pMtt dML TIk fim w« Am « cnt-bMd un*^ 
wm ntrodtiad Tim wcemA «m tkii Amy Awed mcidiant 
fa oeda oA TV tfad w» it opcnad Kf aeccii id oed ««o- 
cfafa) mcmbcnhifk. M fa> MA&MricuI iwei iwMWM and. iadni4 met* 
<hMM» thfMtKm <wdd be epmr ri i nrn ii A i wi m pnedewdal w y i h oo n 
At a fcHtb ml tVc. tV oedii ami inimhaafr mit nda(«d fan m am* 
Iff of aravad 0.95 ptKCM ao araund 0.5 peraaa ow w ody . r«<udiii| etL 
TV caid'ptmcDt cfammic ua (fa Iodm nor) k about 0 44 ptitoM, 
" fat W ami about 040 p erBo wi fa MaaKiCaad. 

Omfttr fa deaoi and ^ooffl pradkiiemi bf "•Bt******* 
fa baefa fa Viiidiw ty* em Vm^ iaien. KfautCanTi fanoua doab 
^ini. icBulim( io a colhfMC of fa iffatam. imm ha««> happeaed. Wr ate 
ipif^ to ho*u a fad at ibtf ID a momtni. 

frmm a ■wtcVwi pwipoai**; «« bfaac m deMnairais faa imctcVnfi 
ia am a ddkaie tufarii^ aa. h hawi't al 6lltw tpan. Qaatt I dMmtfai 
ha V p p a nm l pnw m Mid dniT thr mT-nfirrrrr t* 

Caefa cud fprndiof haa eommuDd to mucaae. h Von't draiiuncallv 
toffmi fau Tnai « mijr haa faw « rcaiipm! fa UD h% baDla 
HtcDinD TVar famot ovwaH ha»^ patticularff chanfMl. juai fa aoafcc of 
m. So fayr are oow ftning meat meaaoe faim fa caidhoMm and leia 
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tram the Mtdunii. Tkti wm pm fi iW RBAi obi muc. Thtf 
«v«m aK fw rm fm cw rfhoMm le tue a more ctfcmm . ha p«)i^ 

moil lyMcm. •• they hm ukfvi ow the loralryr CBmporxiu 6001 the om- 
boMil mimhity <wmA- 

Vt hm MM M ioemM in me i iial gwiJfcoUer fan. Wr bm« Mca fm 
MctodKcd far Mang^ ID tb* bfolfy fMyMM nUTot a icdnOMMi in Che 
bwatfiti m A— r faythy preynma- in ha. tome of die cm< * ■ in — 1 of the 
bmb are nafai^ Wii ei -t ha n net paoAta. The ASZ Bonk had a fm6i 
grvwih of St fcrceM in in 1 iwl iaiMnt and meichani tamon drriaioti. 
Wmpmc tn A cm a J die tcfulaiMoa have had no ncyiiw im p m n on their 
iimlii riMinnrmwtlit Bant ifao hat aid nanitar thiny- Then aac dv 
three Ur|eH caad nwen in Ao i cnha - 

SochatWiofawtotheimieefocnc-baaed oacvchaiy Fron a merehane 
pettyee me. wha M kiot foe ii an cykaUc Aateibu^on of the caoa and 
the beneTHi. AcquMon and pwenwet prori d e a tefnee to And that 
•houldni be Miiriorteil Wkhoui acquiKit, aod M tome oaet dbc larptr 
anercharMi. making conardoaHt mreuawm in in f i jMiu a u re. iten tanaen 
400*1 actiailjr hm a piodme to tdlite. Unloa dMic n a neramrk mat dim 
M dm the caed can be lued ai my mcrchana. then ihcte m no pome to the 
naucr iaauMf dm card 

So thcae acquum mi meechanu dm make dm immtmem need a 
ftemn on dicir wreannoii fat ptvriding that infaMCtoauie and that acre- 
tee. I chink h ia m i neie i r ^ dm lefwlaaBCt ■ Anatnla. in die Euaopnn 
Union, in da Umaad Ktiigdom (certainiy ihc pat h n mm y doemook). aod 
now. ne're heard, in Spain ha«e at aa a wfai od do ccooonm acfometiB 
wcV« hcoid about ton iiJed marheta. about ncmock cncnialiocc. and 
about the driiotr baitonng acti. la all caica. diey ham noaidated a eoM' 
bmed lanetuae. 

U'thaBwcreapfdiadinthcU.& maahet.amomaocoat.hai<d ina c r ch io gr 
^re cdoM loducr du mlur of mtcachany effiBc ti mi y paid bf a onbo nta ^ 
aante dim Sit bJien per annum. So it n a a yiifica nt a m ou n t of money. 

|me lankoy at the UX tniiiunmttit. chete aar utacmauood foccedeno 
which dio^d bt peenanim in dm maiici. In fact, die emta m the U.1 
mailnt tbnJd be kw than dMM an other marhen became af the aconomia 
of Male. Wt bam aeen a lot of the am> comint dawn bere The com of 
fraud hacottMdo»n.dncmtofciaigr borti. botrminga procesi n^ ac 
all todnory But lotriihiagr foaea ate incicaaan^ At die e^ of the d^ 
rrai hninl ineerchangf beat mtdd be loanf then in other ceonnics bccatuc 
of ihoae econaanict of icdr and h nimr of chote mdartiona. 


I 
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Cho«t2: 


InJernoAonof Cr«d(f Cord f/ii^rdionge ^ees 



In Our 2. r«« md lo tahr «Mnr cnMna at MAiom and ilMm «liav Ar 
Vmtei Smb fin wnh A wnil i i in mrm of Mrrcfinigr fin fin crefia onk. 

Ybo'l «r « ifie Irfi'lund end jm ksw the Aiwmlun and E anf n n 
a<oa»-bpnd«« Tlir Unkad Kingdom wnda uf dm end « ntt. nad dir baa 


i» fineltird line. Ai die odier mrnnr. «c tn* di* Unieed ton . 
«idi in bwet can and cconooMa af aolc. li doeui> teem to nuke anur 
dn k ammtf wine |oa haw wgnt fc ant card aaagr and ai yi di ci n e 
of nie would haw die hif^m i n an di angr fiw 


Fininy wl^ ii rcgulaMfr ownagh* «cr 
ycMd In die Untied tota and in eahre « 


I, we arc teemg oonoal of 


mow fiam cadi and dwdi fayneeii m card pajnncM. we are icewg fnent 
ntpnaimmni eabi^ aaetal. Thor erganiiinana haw moriM gowee They 
ako deteemm w4ie plajra (who aie memhen). adiai dir con are [met- 
chwyr fin. awaoatian kca. CK.). and whac the ndca arc. wch aa dir 
honor •aA<aadi rule and ikr oondMcminair nde. 

Vi wr mo i«n g fian cwrencica whh nn imenhangc fin. mrh aa emh 
and dnk. ao onr widi inaefcluAge. Cadi pnjnv who are ofian fitwn 
lawcr*MceaH giauau. aie wdnidoinf card yw yen . who are oAcn from 


Ki^wr-tneomr greupi 




In HUBnury. I «ouU Ithe lo quoit Uir CMRct of Ftit Tracing in dw 
United riri|ir-n. uiucli md, *ln dfeo. that fim act Ubr « m on «mil 

ifanactMot (Iw « gad by il ooBwmm M dwfM tlM accept CMdit c»da.* 

Mr Inacipaf aiarad. buck in ibo tally IHIk. it «w 

cumbcftoane. large inw«intati «m uuiabiud. ^ bad a nufiiber of ba* 
makinf yasra. until auch point in lifnt wdicn a vcip b«g mal diam in 
Holand comnuand naif a a <cra«i nuinbtt of m naa rf i nn i Tlitn k 
fcoif itatad luR>i« ofT and hat luen gnuMf ever ancc. Tba ai alto 
fliay^e tBunrsied by <br ba iktt linot «n bipiw m a o na m il wwa. »c 
hm mlTril ibt diarpr lo dw mcfchana by 50 pcicmi. «4irti in teal 

temu nuJai for a omkIi lufbcf reduaion m pticc 0*0 tbc yuan. And it baa 

bom cMabInked— tM by oumim. but by iW [Xndi nfUnJ bank, aa «ei 

M KPMG and CapCrmiio ■ -that our fan an dw Ioocm m Eniope if not 
in dw untld. 

lo HoOaod. dicfa la no Mcadungr fot. h «aa an at mo by iMftpay 
Tbai k am aniL ai tbr itmc tknt; not cndtaly ouc. tn nr nplnn «btt 

t mean bydiat. 

Tbt toung banka in Holbnd att alae out dni cfc ald f i i Ifuat pty an 
ntfbonaiion for or an iMtecbitigt foe for aodwtitatioo to out btnki. «r 
WMdd ban amminad a prmd m ofutb m wauU ban bnata for tbtt 

nutfc lofv» *r<*J •“ W **'*<*****•• *^ ••* ^ 1**®^ 

m oould pay dvrideiKb comparable «mh Cfonkact. ibr fonniic drbn 
end profit. many, many ycae^ that cnot inao being and dioae prof* 
m ware ifonnbuiid. not on die bnua of die i h ai rbol i fi ng peicamagB tn 
inaopoy. bn on do bant of dw debit ctamactioaa. So cbt naum. in a 
imendakout avay aa lotig aa on rcaadia allonrd luunf iriaiduititd fot die 
auiboeiiaiaen coaca they Utattttd. 

In fookny at the dcadayuneota in Eiimpe and looiang tube denfapmena 
n KoBaml aa net. a conMBMnn mat taundwd by the gonmae of dw Onrh 
cantaal bank « dn nquan of da MimaKt af Rnanca. Tbay came up wnh a 
monberofiiqriniailoiinpiondbrttaniqnencyinilnNethartinifoAaa 
mnifipimrr fV"* ** acquim; «« an oa leager the 

acqnrtr tn die hfodiffindi for dir drbn Old etanaaoMoa. The acatuitang 
waatalnn4n«rbyibrbaaki.and««finderdK^(mtaig. 

Vb abo wpn^ You have ao bear ki mind or juM «rad huicfung an 

actarifly Idt that fou bung mryikiug loprtbri. You cmianet yunachn 
about tuba aad irgiilatiotu You conaider youncKca abon aachnkol «an- 
dardi lhai nerd lo be adhered lo tn tetna of P05 and nbn bam yuo At 



ihct wtiniiii^ nfkii — r rTT~rrt 

Duidi domciix 4ibit cMd triMm M Inw^ b ■ no» • Mpmwlr 
■f<i MuH tawiffii - 

aid dl ibM. «r woe wtucMueed by ibe Duidi Mmcampfman 
cutbocity. NM« fat Aan, Tlicy cunr m thr c p ntbi w wt (b«i tm bm 
duripd CKffwnr prica dwif^ the pcnedi uadcr KnHinf" 1 991 dwoHlb 
3001— and «*r «<fc wi t m a r nrfy fWwi 
At ib« ntm um. ibc b«eh> out ihwcboldm— ««Ft finad bt c — r 
ibcy are acciuad ad hi««ai| (Had taaipay at «W wc ai a *oeaifd hIs 
wbkb auba fat a bN of a h^gti dtuif. Ehbav ma ln«« madr dae»- 
woM M uie CKfiim pckiof and tbmfatv tMerpay Aadd be fined, or the 
•hateboldm have mad tnirtpay m a ala oflke and they dmdd be fined. 
Byi tbe fwn don't aarm a fo laipebct ib« «dl 
Afan faen ihai. we aie aouDy co nein ca d tba tbe way die NMa went 
ibewi atmtr^ at the cencbnan wiib icfaid M oM OKcawt* pndflg ia nn 
valid fat tbaa rcaaon and for tbe ftaaon that mail aegantaacwm a Helaod 
lave aatd. *\b(i baa (batftd caoeane pttcin^ \bn hawc been fined fat 
that- We lave auffiacd damafa (dyair thr fawnt aan «a dt mmidi to 
we'B aoe you fat ibaae duiUfCi* 

Wt rocendy ha«e mcneil about 13J)00 ktten fam nrtadm thtou^ the 
•am ectal orfaiUBaKMi. and tboac Itiam aer obaoudy of ibe waa word* 
•c^ and ^ afar^ da bna oC “'fam bate been fined Vb hawe Haff iie d dana* 
ifea. We ate not in a po ai tian to compute out own dmago. to picaac 
wwdd you be to kind aa to calculate far damafB we have ndlned. and will 
you ibM wtba^wetidy aantfae da amoura over to oaf" 

Tba ia da winatioo weatein. Icantdljfwoniaa very faallcafinf one. 

Mr. Shatter We wdl tfoul Mioe rime hot in a few •unum taOunf 
faou* balance and tbe mcenao we\e bad aihe U.S. ■laiba. b ia a 4d(at- 
CM madat. 1 afpee weih a nmfacr of fat tuoaaenk p cripoaiva fan ouafi* 
We taed to a yp reowr da uni^ t dywo m ia of ndb domoiK mathtt 
bcfait you can wogh in and diactna iateabaofr 
Uoyd ConaantMt nUad about Vtaa dcba a ou|My bcNt| anafafotn to 
an rlirrm—r cbcdL I ibabk fira and fatemoat. it « no*. Tbe vfaa dai a 
bcMf pronded by tfactaona fayaana tywcnH M da Ifaiiad Sbmo. and 
dmb cod in panmdat far CKOod* that of dtocb*. TIm i vb i dn the cffi* 
canty on da bach end, ccttauiiy, but afan tbe value fan ■ bewf pt w nd e d 
foraumm Tbii mowing a number «f tbe otaneouai nancaiaed iboi 
faaobH f ly ha to be approcaaed in da diacuaion. 
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Uord «mld th«i (he CMHumct'i |iid|>»eni ihouM he Mbaeitvi* 
cd t>vh hk o>wfi. wnh( to f» o acio tiwrrhomr We hewc a debit nur* 
leet « tiM UoHed Suea thu. «iimo cp— tmng bo p eiyociw e. cwabcdL 


quice fnoltl*. ooi bom the fpweenmem Knan| ^ a fIN dabo t eh o me. m 
hm haffctod a mme mothco lomr o ati o na iy. hot woh the dwch coni 
matbet luck-tuned by Vim in the twijr 1990a tbe mmKamt t c t y o n d eil 
bf ifcifdiij im PIN podi. and the bee miaritei raged on. And cotuomm and 
n u ar hi mi hm iihimatri) h fnrb t t i f 
The 20 percent of check card cuanwntn that «m dM» chock card m a 
1 25 wnei a moneh «ould oka empeion with 


Laadp, Lloyd had Higge^ ibai Oki Schmalenaer «aa an ff ieya r of 
Viu U^A Dok. IWbeena V«aemp)o|p«(for 12 fmn- 1 ana a member of 
ike acnaor maMfrmam acam. t km never met yma. ml 'WekiMiie tkoaedT 
AgauL ineercKanfe in dw United Soaia n a diai tiyng mmm. We bckm« 
it n ermrd. at «e «ill dnram, to ayinf » peaidon deniomc fo|fcnc*ita 
mmfcet m ike Ikiiaad Staaa to drr«r value w amHMicn and nwpchana. uh>- 

^ w the aconomic banefit of aB pta uci p M m. Vk bm hmid ipam a 

BMinbgefd^renipenpeCThta today I am faing ao am do nme certainly 
lo lay o« ^ «oy on lo^ at ibi matter and cc—inua lav hopefully, famcf a 
hcak^ drhate. but aim ae an the ben tmtfht on tome i naccowei aa that 
have baen hcaad and wi ee m i nut to be heard m die ptaa. 

The luiinhti one chadengr bom my peai pecim u die wter c h a m one. 
Merchmet peroetvc inaerckangr aa a coat. Lan nigbr Tam Haenif itdmcd 
BO. aa Uofd alto potnted oul ttueichange la a prkinf mediamam. 
Fnccpoeei hemg ndhtje I can ackanufedgr ibat Hut inaercbai^ ia mote 
dan a pricing mechamsm. lb ua. it ba baaic aenet of onehnuncm, 
along paoduct. bcand. ay nem a. and the tejattondopi •« have wttb one 

mrmber firanod mintuwpni and mcechaoia. It ii hour «v dene value. And 
ul ti m atd y do connnued grouch of ikn mduatir; o« bdievo. ia beat tenod 
if priong oenctnum ae be a binceian of the campeoerve motkec 
That beuy mid. «v aa« all for frcaaer minpaicney and gtcaacr dialogue. 
Stu md 1 hm uDoed. and «e arc very open ao paotidiag any and aU mibr- 
motion at dan pouM. lAtmaaely we think dwi ia hcddiy 
Aa my ruptMihilinn ab on the U.S. maehet Iba Vna U.S A and utter' 
(hongr t tute gy . I am gemg to (boat mr c omme o i i on thioe aacm in pm- 
bodar. Bnt. far dane of yen paying auennon m ike praa m the Unind 
Staaet. there haw been very poliiacaL «<ry wefl- nrga n oed meechant tmer' 
cat grenpa tbet lm«e becai. in our optnton. midcading the market and peo> 
ndwg mbtnfermacwn on to teachi ng c We are going ao be more voed in 


I 
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CHort3: 


(nierc^or>9e Fees ftoie versus Uioge 

S i W i»^ mm rUQQ 



tryvK n Mt die Iko m iifhi. um widk cvafvciwv Iw 4au. 

?ii.onit_ intmlMfifc hit ben eUolgidy bey fo Vn Ah wf vake e» 
mcrduiMt nd conannen^ Wr«icganf Midkabewhcw'W'W^neibM 
•ail inw «« |4 m to nemwa* (Aim |o«| IpfMud 
TW ikied pmm m ike Vn pajncM eyMem n by ao mam mm. mtd m 
will coaeiaiir to 4ri«< moowMion- Vb oill commoc to dino 4m Mcuftty 
Uktnaicly. oiiti^ifr b « ««ry ntfaruM fan cf ouMog Via and 4m 
nwmbn knac^ UMumuom » be abk « do tlot 
In my amfdMWfr wraiiipr Mifoa«bikoa wttli Van U.SA. I ipew • 
mnwdrrAlf ^ wm od toy dmm <nd cwpny wwiKa ifyuig eo wdo- 

lond da rnenkm poiM of wwi ike ■krniber poMN of new; and eke oao* 

I km fwratnal eebe— ihipi wah moei. if ••« all. of ihe me nka em 

tepMacnecd in da auifemKe today. It b a wy dultcfiM bdancc. bobws 
at incmSianfr and oyinf to tepiewm alt coMtaowan w eeda to opiH 
imm iba ^fwik of da vnitufc. I ikmli •« kave done k pevny wed. 1 dank 
4mn m abaedwdy a fy oia o i itin to mupnm Aad da frac matkee do- 
mattly wtB detatnua bow beat that it acsBOtfditbad. 

Merckamt wm to !•««« dair aau. I pet tkai. baty tvndor and at 
rw«y tdUtHa^iip tkai wMii kMiti ka*r tkat dnm ikea <om ftwy warn to 
maMaft dwareoait dawn. Tkc ifau a* Ckaii 5 deno ikae loaaeef the 
ilaiBM ym ate haanag kom ita merckam coataaorncim « da Unitad 
Scatet fladeadida piotwv- 
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Chart4 
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Prepared Statement of the National Association of 
Convenience Stores (NACS) 

Chairman Conyers and Members of the Antitrust Task Force, I am Hank Armour, 
the President and Chief Executive Officer of the National Association of Conven- 
ience Stores (“NACS”). Prior to taking my current job, I owned and operated fifty- 
nine retail facilities in Washington, California and Oregon. I am pleased to submit 
for the record this testimony on behalf of the NACS. 

Founded in 1961, NACS is an international trade association representing more 
than 2,200 retail and 1,800 supplier company members in the United States and 
abroad. NACS is the pre-eminent representative of the interests of convenience store 
operators. The convenience store industry in the United States, with over 145,000 
stores across the country,^ posted $569.4 billion in total sales in 2006, with $405.8 
billion in motor fuel sales. Overall, eighty-two percent (82%) of the motor fuels (gas- 
oline and diesel fuel) sold in the United States is purchased at the more than 
114,000 convenience stores that sell fuel. And, to give some perspective on the 
issues being discussed today, the industry posted $4.8 billion in profits last year — 
which includes both profits at the pump and inside the store — but paid $6.6 billion 
in credit and debit card fees on its transactions. The next time you stop for a fill- 
up, keep in mind that more of the money you are paying goes to the card companies 
than the retailer selling you gasoline will get to keep. 

Last year was the first in which card fees exceeded profits industry-wide, and 
they did so by a large margin. These changes have made interchange fees the top 
issue for our industry. The rapid increase in fees is unjustifiable and unsustainable. 
We cannot thank the Task Force enough for agreeing to look into this issue and we 
look forward to working with you throughout your review. 

To raise awareness of the many problems caused by interchange fees and their 
impact on everyday consumers, NACS has worked with many in the retail industry 
to establish a broad collection of voices known the Merchants Payments Coalition 
(“MFC” or the “Coalition”). The Coalition’s member associations collectively rep- 
resent about 2.7 million locations and 50 million employees. These merchant asso- 
ciations account for more than 60 percent of the non-automotive card based trans- 
action volume in the United States. The MPC includes 22 trade associations rep- 
resenting many of the retailers in your districts — the very grocery stores, drug 
stores, restaurants and shops that you and your constituents frequent daily. The 
MPC represents a diverse group of interests who often disagree on many issues, but 
who have banded together to challenge the unfair and unjustifiable practices of Visa 
and MasterCard. The MPC is fighting for a more competitive and transparent card 
system that works better for consumers and merchants alike. 

There has not been nearly enough information and discussion about interchange 
fees in the past and we applaud the Task Force for its willingness to examine them. 
These fees have escalated to the point that they are now the third highest operating 
cost to my industry — behind only payroll and rent. Of the many types of fees 
charged by credit card companies, interchange fees are the most pernicious because 
they are arbitrary, excessive, are not disclosed to retailers or consumers, and ulti- 
mately, they drive up the cost of all products. This is a burden that is borne by both 
credit card users and non-users alike. And retailers have virtually no choice but to 
accept them, as Visa and MasterCard leverage their dominant market power to 
force them upon an unwitting public. 

The collective setting of interchange fees represents an ongoing antitrust violation 
by the two leading payment card associations, Visa and MasterCard. These anti- 
trust violations cost merchants and their customers tens of billions of dollars annu- 
ally. This system is anticompetitive in several ways. First, these fees have been 
fixed by banks that compete to issue payment cards to consumers or to sign up mer- 
chants to accept Visa and MasterCard cards. No matter which Visa or MasterCard 
member bank issued the card that is used to make a purchase or which Visa or 
MasterCard member bank signed up the merchant making the sale, the same uni- 
form fixed interchange rates apply. This system also cements Visa’s and 
MasterCard’s substantial individual and joint market power. The higher the inter- 
change fees charged by Visa or MasterCard, the more attractive that card system 
becomes to banks compared to other card systems. Thus, the member banks have 
every incentive collectively to ensure that the card system sets high interchange 
fees. 


^More than 70,000 stores are operated by NACS members. NACS members include forty-nine 
(49) of the fifty (50) largest companies in the industry, but seventy-tbree percent (73%) of mem- 
bers operate ten (10) or fewer stores. 
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We hope that the following discussion provides the Committee with some insight 
into the opaque and costly world of interchange fees, so that it may better under- 
stand the challenges thrust upon our small businesses by Visa and MasterCard and 
the need for greater disclosure of interchange fees. 

INTRODUCTION TO INTERCHANGE FEES AND THEIR CURRENT USE 

Interchange fees are the fees credit card companies and banks charge merchants 
every time a credit or debit card is used to pay for a purchase. The fee is a percent- 
age of each transaction that typically varies with type of card, size of merchant and 
other factors — but it averages approximately 2 percent for credit card and signature 
debit transactions. Interchange fees are set by the collective action of MasterCard 
and Visa member banks (which include most banks in the United States) and are 
imposed on merchants by the banks to which merchants submit credit card trans- 
actions for payment. Merchants must then treat the interchange fee expense as a 
higher cost-of-doing-business. 

When a consumer buys an item with a Visa or MasterCard credit or debit card, 
the merchant does not receive full face value from the bank to which it submits the 
charge. The difference between the face value of the customer’s purchase and the 
amount the merchant actually receives is called the “merchant discount,” the vast 
majority of which is the interchange that is paid to the bank that issued the cus- 
tomer’s card. As these interchange fees increase and card use expands, merchants 
are naturally forced to pass these costs along to consumers in the form of higher 
prices for all products. 

The average consumer has no idea that this fee is imposed every time he or she 
makes a purchase with a Visa or MasterCard card. In this way, interchange acts 
as a hidden sales tax on U.S. commerce, raising both merchant costs and ultimately 
the price of goods and services sold to consumers. 

To make matters worse, interchange fees are not tailored to Visa’s and/or 
MasterCard’s cost of processing the transaction. While there may have been some 
reasonable basis for the size of these fees decades ago, the proliferation of card 
transactions has driven down per transaction costs. In fact, a bank consulting firm 
reported last year that the cost of processing transactions was only 13 percent of 
the interchange fees charged. As described in greater detail below, interchange fees 
are now an arbitrary revenue source on top of already significant interest fees, late 
fees, over-the-limit charges and other fees charged by Visa and MasterCard. How 
can Visa and MasterCard get away with this practice? To put it bluntly, it is be- 
cause they have market power and exercise that power in ways that violate the 
antitrust laws. 

Interchange fees are set in secret by Visa and its member banks. MasterCard and 
its banks do the same. Visa member banks all agree to charge the same fees and 
this collusion (as well as the separate collusion engaged in by MasterCard member 
banks) is a massive antitrust violation. Not only that, Visa and MasterCard rules 
make it virtually impossible for merchants to disclose the fees to the public. The 
rules run more than a thousand pages, governing every detail of electronic trans- 
actions. Retailers must contractually agree to abide by all of these rules in order 
to accept Visa and MasterCard, but retailers do not get to see those rules. Visa and 
MasterCard make excerpts available, but that is not good enough as retailers often 
have problems with rules that are not covered by these excerpts. Visa now allows 
retailers to view the full set of rules only if they sign a non-disclosure agreement 
and only after they sign a contract agreeing to abide by the rules. 

PROBLEMS WITH INTERCHANGE FEES 

1. Interchange fees are a product of dominant market power and retailers have no 
choice hut to accept them 

Credit and debit card transactions are a large and growing part of retailers’ busi- 
ness. In the convenience store industry, approximately 66 percent of motor fuel sales 
are paid for with credit or debit cards, and when prices rise, retailers tell us this 
rate can reach 80 percent in many markets. In fact, across all industries in the 
United States, the number of electronic payments — most of which are credit and 
debit card payments — now exceeds the number of payments by check. The average 
U.S. consumer carries a limited amount of cash at any given time, and experience 
shows that when consumers want to buy something that costs more than about $20, 
the transaction is likely to go on a credit or debit card. In this environment, NACS 
members simply must accept credit and debit cards — if they do not, these merchants 
would quickly lose customers to nearby competitors that accept all forms of pay- 
ment. 
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Visa and MasterCard dominate the card market. Accordingly, most of the bu 3 dng 
public holds Visa- and/or MasterCard-branded cards, and the two companies enjoy 
greater than 80 percent market share in the electronic payment industry. Our judi- 
cial system has acknowledged the vast market power enjoyed, and scrupulously 
maintained, by Visa and MasterCard. In 2003, the Second Circuit Court of Appeals 
held in the U.S. Department of Justice’s case against Visa and MasterCard that the 
two card associations, both jointly and separately, had market power.^ This is con- 
sistent with other cases and with retailers’ experiences. 

Perhaps the ubiquity of Visa- and MasterCard-branded cards has something to do 
with the fact that U.S. consumers receive well over 5 billion mail solicitations for 
credit cards each year. That is more than 20 solicitations for every man, woman and 
child of all ages every year. And, frankly, exorbitant interchange fees are fueling 
the over-saturation of consumers by these direct solicitations. Regardless of the rea- 
son for the boom in cards and card usage, it is clear that cards, especially those 
issued by Visa and MasterCard, are so commonplace that retailers are effectively 
forced to accept them. 

Visa and MasterCard protect their market share with the complex web of rules 
alluded to above. Retailers are often prohibited by these rules from presenting pro- 
consumer pricing solutions such as offering cash discounts to customers, even 
though they cannot prohibit cash discounts under the Truth in Lending Act. Re- 
cently in California, some retailers began to offer cash discounts for gasoline pur- 
chases. If a customer chose to purchase using cash, he would receive several cents 
off each gallon purchased. This discount was to incentivize consumers to pay with 
cash so that the retailers would save on the interchange fees and the savings could 
be passed along to consumers. Unfortunately for consumers. Visa unilaterally deter- 
mined that such practices violated their rules and threatened to fine some retailers 
$5,000 per day for such “infractions.” Because Visa could not simply prohibit the 
discounts, it argued that these retailers could not call the higher price offered the 
“credit” price. Visa suddenly decided that doing so turned these cash discounts into 
credit surcharges which Visa does not allow — even though this method had been 
used by gasoline retailers to describe cash discounts for decades. Instead, Visa di- 
rected retailers to call the higher price the “full” or “regular” price. Visa pushed 
these terms even though the state of California determined that the use of those 
terms for gasoline purchases would confuse consumers and break California law be- 
cause full serve and regular fuel are often used to describe other aspects of gasoline 
pricing. Visa thereby presented retailers with a Catch-22 situation: either break 
Visa’s rules and face stiff fines or break California law and face its penalties. Of 
course, what Visa really wanted was for retailers to abandon the discounts so no 
one noticed the huge costs associated with credit cards. 

2. Interchange fees lead directly to higher costs for merchants and, ultimately, for 
eonsumers 

As discussed above, interchange fees act as a tax on the American consumer. 
When merchants incur fee after fee, ultimately they are forced to pass some of the 
cost to the consumer in the form of higher prices for goods and services. In fact, 
the average American family pays $331 in interchange and related fees every year. 
And that is true whether or not that family uses a single credit or debit card. Be- 
cause these fees are hidden in the cost of virtually everything we buy, even cash- 
paying consumers ultimately pay for them. 

In the aggregate, retailers and their customers paid $36 billion in interchange 
fees last year. When all of the other fees on credit and debit transactions are in- 
cluded, the tab increases to over $40 billion. And this figure does not include the 
many other fees collected directly from consumers such as annual fees, late fees, in- 
terest, etc. According to a report by the Government Accountability Office, for every 
$100 in credit card purchases, credit card companies collect $2.50 in interchange 
and processing fees. 

Last year, in fact, convenience stores paid more fees for accepting cards than they 
made in profits. Card fees paid by the industry rose 22 percent last year so that 
the industry paid $6.6 billion while making $4.8 billion in profits. Think about that 
the next time you fill-up. Card fees are the second largest operating expense in our 
industry — behind only labor costs. If you are concerned about gas prices, these out- 
of-control fees are the place to start. 

The statistics regarding the growth of interchange fees are astounding. In 2001, 
Visa, MasterCard and their issuing banks collected $16.6 billion in credit card inter- 
change fees. They have now ballooned by 117 percent to $36 billion — more than all 
the late, over-the-limit and other fees we all know about combined. 


2 United States v. Visa U.S.A., Inc., 344 F.3d 229 (2d Cir. 2003). 
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The United States enjoys the highest volume of credit card transactions in the 
world (see Figure 1). Theoretically, this should lead to significant economies of scale 
and lower interchange rates. We also have the best technology for processing these 
transactions and we have very low, and decreasing, rates of fraud. Yet, somehow, 
U.S. rates are higher than corresponding rates in other countries. In the United 
Kingdom, interchange fees average 0.7 percent, and in Australia, they stand at 0.45 
percent — well below the 2 percent charged in America. Even more troubling, our 
rates are rising, while most other countries’ rates are flat or declining. Visa and 
MasterCard are putting the weight on their worldwide business on the backs of 
American consumers. About sixty percent of all of the interchange in the world is 
paid by American consumers and that is wrong. 

Not only have interchange fees been historically exorbitant, but there is little 
hope that the fees that are drowning America’s small businesses will recede any 
time soon. Visa and MasterCard compete by raising, not lowering, their interchange 
rates. When they raise their rates. Visa and MasterCard induce their bank members 
to issue more of their cards. Higher interchange rates mean those banks, in turn, 
get more money from transactions put on those cards. These practices create per- 
verse incentives that actually reward fee increases, as normal competitive market 
dynamics are inverted and consumers are left footing the bill. 

For example, in May 1998, Visa announced that it would increase a debit card 
interchange fee by about 20 percent. The increase was to take effect in April 1999. 
In November 1998, however, MasterCard announced a 9 percent increase (also to 
take effect in April 1999) that was enough to keep its fee higher than Visa’s. In 
most competitive markets. Visa’s price increase would have presented an oppor- 
tunity for MasterCard to hold or lower prices to gain market share — but apparently 
not when both card brands enjoy merchant acceptance of over 98 percent. In fact, 
those increases were just the start. In January 1999, Visa announced it would in- 
crease its fee by an additional 6 percent. Then MasterCard announced another in- 
crease five days later. All of these increases were made before the first rate increase 
even took effect. When the dust finally settled. Visa’s rates went up 26 percent and 
MasterCard’s went up 17 percent. Overall, these increases alone cost U.S. con- 
sumers an additional $300 million per year. 

Unfortunately, without healthy and competitive market forces, we lack the nec- 
essary checks and balances to prevent rates from rising to stratospheric levels. The 
shear market power of the credit card companies combined with the straitjacket of 
anti-competitive rules they maintain inhibits retailers from refusing to take cards 
in general or declining to take a card with higher interchange rates. And in a non- 
transparent market, these practices go unchallenged. 

3. Interchange fees and their impact are not disclosed to consumers 

It is not surprising, given the nature and cost of interchange fees, that Visa and 
MasterCard go to great lengths to ensure that consumers remain in the dark about 
these fees. The efforts of credit card companies to keep interchange hidden drives 
up costs. Without any price cues, it appears that credit card use is costless and con- 
sumers are deprived of the opportunity to choose lower cost options. It is in this 
shroud of darkness that Visa, MasterCard and their member banks collect literally 
billions of dollars from unwitting consumers. 

Furthermore, it is not just consumers who are left in the dark; Visa and 
MasterCard refuse to fully disclose their operating rules to retailers as well. The 
card associations have a complex matrix of interchange rates ranging from about 
5 cents plus 1.15% for each transaction to 15 cents plus 2.95% of the transaction. 
But it is hard for retailers, particularly small mom-and-pop stores, to figure out why 
they fall into a particular rate category. Plus, retailersare charged different rates 
within the course of the same business day. Corporate cards, rewards cards, fleet 
cards and others carry very high rates while basic cards can have lower rates. Other 
factors can change the rates as well. For example, if a card swipe doesn’t work and 
the retailer needs to call to get authorization, the transaction then falls into a dif- 
ferent risk category and a different interchange rate is charged. And if the phone 
call doesn’t go through, then again, a higher rate is charged. 

MasterCard has put its rates on its website — and the document is 100 pages long. 
These rates are 100 pages long. Visa’s rates are also very confusing. Retailers sim- 
ply are not given the clear, understandable and timely information they would need 
to accurately inform consumers about the rates being charged. And Visa and 
MasterCard make no effort to inform consumers — instead, as I noted, they actively 
try to keep the fees hidden in the overall prices of goods. 

As this Congress moves forward on this issue, it is imperative that transparency 
of interchange fees be improved. Without adequate disclosure, true competition is 
impossible and interchange fees and consumer prices will continue to climb upward. 
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4. Interchange fees are without justification and priced without regard to the cost of 
transactions 

The volume of electronic transactions has increased dramatically in recent years. 
Since 2001, debit card use has surged by more than 20 percent a year. Economies 
of scale, competition, plummeting computer costs, low interest rates and low infla- 
tion, however, are not driving down payment fees. In fact, the fees are up 117 per- 
cent just since 2001. 

Banks and card companies acknowledge the fees are not based solely on proc- 
essing costs. In fact, the fees help subsidize marketing efforts to entice consumers 
to use more cards, to use them more frequently and to purchase goods and services 
in greater amounts. In fact, many of these marketing efforts are specifically de- 
signed to drive consumers to higher fee transactions. Solicitations for corporate and 
rewards cards are becoming more common and Visa in particular has aggressively 
promoted consumers signing for debit transactions. Using a signature rather than 
a PIN code on a debit transaction not only results in far higher interchange fees, 
but also is a far less secure method of transacting. Just last year, a bank industry 
consulting firm estimated that only 13 percent of the interchange fee covers proc- 
essing costs, while 44 percent pays for rewards programs and the balance goes to 
marketing, advertising, services, profits and other items (see Figure 2).^ 

It is troubling that interchange fees continue to increase while they should be de- 
clining due to decreased costs. When evaluated in the context of their market power, 
these rates are nothing less than outrageous. 

conclusion: action is needed 

Congress, the executive branch, and the courts have, at times, looked into the 
interchange pricing system. Meanwhile, interchange rates increased again in April 
of this year. Some of the new rates are now more than 3 percent when the percent- 
age rate and fixed fee are both calculated. In addition to increasing rates. Visa and 
MasterCard are pushing more consumers into the higher-rate premium cards and 
away from lower-rate standard cards. 

When Visa and MasterCard act with the false imprimatur bestowed by duopolistic 
market power, we can expect that these activities will continue unabated. In other 
words, without immediate intervention, their exploitative pricing and policies will 
surely persist. NACS is pleased that this Task Force is taking an active role in ex- 
amining an industry long in need of reform and increased disclosure. Hopefully, this 
hearing will be the first critical step toward leveling the playing field for the small 
business owners and consumers of America. 


New Business Model for Card Payments, Diamond Management & Technology Consult- 
ants, 2006 . 
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Prepared Statement of the National Grocers Association (NGA) 

The National Grocers Association (N.G.A.) greatly appreciates the opportunity to 
submit this statement for the record of this important hearing before the U.S. House 
of Representatives Committee on the Judiciary Antitrust Task Force. N.G.A. thanks 
Chairman Conyers and the Task Force for holding today’s hearing on interchange, 
a matter of great antitrust importance to consumers and the retail community. 

N.G.A. is the national trade association that represents exclusively the interests 
of independent, community-focused grocery retailers and wholesalers. An inde- 
pendent, community-focused retailer is a privately owned or controlled food retail 
company operating in a variety of formats. Most independent operators are serviced 
by wholesale distributors, while others may be partially or fully self-distributing. A 
few are publicly traded, but with controlling shares held by the family and others 
are employee owned. Independents are the true entrepreneurs of the grocery indus- 
try and are dedicated to their customers, associates, and communities. N.G.A. retail 
and wholesale members accounted for over $200 billion of U.S. grocery sales last 
year. N.G.A. is a founding member of the Merchants Payment Coalition that is 
made up of trade associations representing supermarkets, retailers, convenience 
stores, restaurants, drug stores, gas stations and other businesses that are con- 
cerned about increasing and unfair interchange fees charged by credit card compa- 
nies and banks. 

An interchange fee, usually in the form of a percentage of the transaction, is 
charged to the merchant by the card issuing bank and the card association. N.G.A. 
believes that there are major antitrust problems with the current interchange fee 
system, causing profound harm to consumers and merchants. For the benefit of the 
American consumer, federal governmental agencies and members of Congress must 
exercise oversight of debit and credit card interchange fees and the lack of a com- 
petitive market. 

I. interchange: a market failure that harms consumers and merchants 

Interchange fees charged by MasterCard and Visa, and the rules under which 
they are levied, are nothing more than a hidden tax on retail grocers and the con- 
sumers they serve, including customers using other payment methods who indirectly 
subsidize cardholders. Interchange fees are hidden from consumers by credit card 
companies, but consumers ultimately pay them because costs are passed along in 
the form of higher consumer prices. Visa and MasterCard rules require that the fees 
be collected from the merchants, not directly from the card users. These card-based 
fees are the single most profitable source of income for banks. These fees now exceed 
$36 billion annually (up over $10 billion from 2006 reports) with contracts that actu- 
ally prohibit merchants from disclosing the cost of interchange fees to their cus- 
tomers who use the cards. 

In a competitive marketplace when costs go down, rates should fall. Interchange 
fees have increased precipitously even though fraud is down and transaction volume 
is up significantly. This is because debit and credit card systems and their inter- 
change rates are a private, unregulated money system that has exceeded cash and 
checks as the favored means of pa3dng for goods and services since 2004. The debit 
and credit card interchange rates of Visa, MasterCard and their member banks are 
established collusively by the competing banks that constitute the boards of direc- 
tors of Visa and MasterCard. This is a clear violation of federal antitrust laws. As 
a result, interchange rates can be increased at will; they bear no relation to any 
legitimate charges that arguably should be imposed on merchants and consumers. 

The interchange system is a clear example of a market failure. No competitive 
forces exist to pressure the card associations to lower rates. Rather, competition 
raises interchange fees, as Visa and MasterCard compete for bank issuers by offer- 
ing them higher and higher payouts from interchange fees. 

Few issues have received the attention of retail and wholesale grocers, as well as 
all other retail merchants, as that being given to the high and increasing cost of 
interchange that retailers must pay to Visa and MasterCard for accepting their 
debit and credit cards. The United States has the highest credit card interchange 
fees of any industrialized country, and interchange rates have continued to increase 
in the United States even while costs of processing and fraud have declined. In con- 
trast, interchange rates internationally continue to decline dramatically. The inter- 
national precedents for antitrust investigation and government intervention are per- 
suasive and demand serious review and appropriate action by this Committee. 

A recent Morgan Stanley report found that the weighted average for Visa and 
MasterCard interchange had increased from 1.68 percent in 1998 to 1.75 percent in 
2004 (an increase of 10.8 percent) and is forecast to grow to 1.86 percent in 2010 
(an additional increase of 6.3 percent over 2004 and 17.7 percent since 1998). 
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The recent “Diamond Study” of interchange examined, among other issues, the 
costs presently being borne by consumers and merchants under the present inter- 
change system. The study found that the largest single use of interchange paid di- 
rectly by merchants and indirectly by consumers is cardholder rewards — a 45% slice 
of the interchange pie. There is no justification for this charge, but there is an ex- 
planation — the exercise of unbridled market power by VISA, MasterCard and their 
banks. On two levels, the charge is also unfair, first, because merchants cannot ne- 
gotiate their rates, and they are forced to pay these rates to the issuing banks, with- 
out viable alternative options. The rewards programs are arrangements between the 
issuing banks and the cardholders. Second, the cardholders who receive the benefits 
are not the only ones who pay for them in the form of higher prices. All customers 
pay the same prices, regardless of how they pay, and those prices include 
the cost of interchange. So everyone pays for the rewards. This burden falls 
heaviest on the poorest consumers, who are least able to absorb the higher 
prices. Consumer rewards must no longer be part of the interchange rate. 

The next largest slice of the interchange pie is “other issuer costs” and profit, set 
at 35% by the Diamond Study. One estimate places more than half of this amount — 
20% — on the cost of direct mail solicitation of new cardholders — more than six bil- 
lion pieces of mail in 2005! All that was said about cardholder rewards can be re- 
peated about direct mail solicitations as well as another 3% slice of the pie that Dia- 
mond refers to as “network branding expenses,” also known as advertising. So, bank 
solicitations and Visa and MasterCard advertising are roughly 23% of the pie. Add 
the 45% represented by cardholder rewards, and by any rational approach, 68% of 
today’s interchange fees should disappear. While not separately identified in the Di- 
amond Study, part of the remaining 15% of other issuer costs is likely to include 
fraud and interest revenue foregone due to the cardholders’ interest free period. The 
interest is merely another cardholder benefit, which is not a proper charge to mer- 
chants and all consumers. Fraud losses have been disallowed in most of the coun- 
tries that have acted on the interchange issue. In addition, the system in which the 
fraud is perpetrated is the system that Visa, MasterCard and the banks designed 
and created, a system that is ripe for picking, and they want merchants and con- 
sumers to bear tbe cost of their mistakes. 

The vast majority of grocers do not have the ability to overcome the market power 
of Visa and MasterCard in order to negotiate lower rates. The results of the recent 
settlement in 2003 of the Wal-Mart lawsuit against the credit card companies clear- 
ly illustrate the anticompetitive nature of the interchange system. Visa and 
MasterCard agreed to pay the plaintiff retailers more than $3 billion, but imme- 
diately increased credit card interchange rates to cover the cost of the settlement — 
and then some. 

Except for the very largest merchants, efforts to negotiate lower interchange rates 
have been rejected, even when retailers have attempted to aggregate. The vast ma- 
jority of merchants, therefore, have no control over this discriminatory cost of doing 
business, because it is set by a cartel. 

The issue here is about the need for competition, and when it does not exist, then 
solutions must be pursued to correct the unfairness and level the playing field. In 
November 2005 N.G.A., together with some of its members. Affiliated Foods Mid- 
west, Coborn’s Inc., and D’Agostino’s Supermarkets, filed a class action suit against 
Visa, MasterCard and a number of banks, alleging the named defendants conspired 
to fix the interchange fees that are charged to retail grocers and ultimately con- 
sumers in violation of the Sherman Act. This action was consolidated in the U.S. 
District Court for the Eastern District of New York with over 47 other actions filed. 

One must ask why the United States lags behind other countries in addressing 
this 

important issue. Australia in 1998 passed its Payment Systems (Regulation) Act 
1998 after an investigation by the Australian Competition and Consumer Commis- 
sion found against the collective fixing of interchange fees. Consequently, on August 
27, 2002, the Reserve Bank of Australia adopted a new cost-based approach to inter- 
change fees and eliminated the no surcharge rule, which prevents retailers from di- 
rectly charging consumers the cost of interchange when they pay by card. The pur- 
pose is to ensure that the setting of interchange fees in designated credit card sys- 
tems is transparent and promotes efficiency and competition. In the Bank’s view, 
interchange fees in the credit card systems were not subject to the normal forces 
of competition which pushed fees up, not down. The Reserve Bank of Australia re- 
ported in August 2005 that, “Prior to the reforms, this fee averaged 0.95 percent 
of the amount spent; it now averages around 0.54 per cent.” The Reserve Bank of 
Australia also found, “In total, as a result of the Bank’s reforms, merchants’ 
costs of accepting credit and charge card payments were around $580 mil- 
lion lower than they would otherwise have been. Given the competitive na- 
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ture of Australian business, these eost savings are finding their way into 
lower prices for goods and services, or smaller price increases than would 
have otherwise have taken place.” On November 25, 2005, the Reserve Bank of 
Australia announced further amendments that became effective on July 1, 2006. 
Some observers predict rates will drop to .35 per cent. 

On September 6, 2005, the United Kingdom Office of Fair Trading (OFT) found 
that a collective agreement between members of MasterCard UK Members Forum 
(MMF), including most banks, setting the multi-lateral interchange fee paid on vir- 
tually all purchases using UK-issued MasterCard credit and debit cards between 
March 1, 2000, and November 18, 2004, restricted competition and infringed Article 
81 of the EC Treaty and the Chapter 1 prohibition of the Competition Act. It gave 
rise to a collective agreement on the level of the multilateral interchange fee and 
resulted in unjustified recovery of certain costs. 

The OFT found the inclusion of extraneous costs provided a large flow of revenue 
to card issuers and the incentive to induce customers to hold and use MasterCard 
cards, for example, through loyalty schemes, advertising and funding the interest- 
free period. The fee was passed on to the retailers by the merchant acquirers 
through higher merchant service charges. The OFT stated, “Consumers, includ- 
ing those who do not use MasterCard cards, ultimately picked up the cost 
for the higher interchange fee through higher retail prices.” Sir John Vick- 
ers, OFT Chairman, said, “This unduly high interchange fee was like a tax on 
UK consumers.” 

Although the OFT consented to the Competition Appeal Tribunal’s setting aside 
of the OFT’s September 2005 decision, the investigation will continue and will in- 
clude Visa. OFT chief executive John Fingleton stated in June 2006: “We still be- 
lieve that the interchange fee arrangements that are now in place could infringe 
competition law and are harmful to consumers, who pay higher prices as a result 
of these fees. Continuing to defend appeals against the original decision before the 
Competition Appeal Tribunal diverts us from dealing most effectively with the over- 
all problem of interchange fees. Our resources are better spent in reaching decisions 
on MasterCard’s and Visa’s current interchange fee arrangements rather than con- 
tinuing with these appeals that concern only MasterCard’s historic arrangements.” 

In September 2000, the European Commission challenged Visa’s anticompetitive 
multilateral interchange fee, and Visa agreed in 2002 to lower the weighted average 
fees in stages to 0.7 per cent in 2007. Numerous other countries, such as Sweden, 
Italy, Netherlands, Switzerland, Spain, Israel and Mexico have addressed the anti- 
competitive nature of interchange. 

Other countries have addressed and reduced anticompetitive interchange fees, 
and now it is time for Congress and federal agencies to do the same. 

The current interchange system is inherently flawed and presents gross inequities 
for both retailers and consumers. Transparency is a must. All parties involved, espe- 
cially consumers and merchants, should be made aware of the interchange fees 
charged to merchants, and ultimately consumers. The consumer has a right to know 
how interchange fees affect the prices of goods and services from merchants. Retail- 
ers are charged increased interchange fees to cover the incentives given to con- 
sumers to use the cards carrying the highest interchange rates. Those incentives by 
any objective standard should not be part of every consumer’s grocery bill; they 
should be absorbed by Visa, MasterCard and their card-issuing banks, which reap 
the majority of the huge financial benefits. It is time to end this “hidden tax” on 
merchants and consumers, including customers who pay by cash or check and there- 
by subsidize cardholders. 

The present system has another major antitrust flaw in addition to interchange 
rates: anticompetitive card association rules and procedures. For example, imagine 
yourself as a retailer who wishes to accept Visa and MasterCard as a means of pay- 
ment by your customers. You sign merchant agreements in which you agree to abide 
by all of these associations’ rules, but a wall of secrecy and nondisclosure hides 
them from retailers. Those rules must end. 

II. COLLUSIVE SETTING OF INTERCHANGE FEES AND OPERATING RULES VIOLATE 

ANTITRUST LAWS 

In the Department of Justice case against Visa and MasterCard, the U.S. Court 
of Appeals for the Second Circuit found that when Visa and MasterCard pass rules, 
that it is the collective action of a cartel of banks that compete to issue cards or 
sign up merchants to accept Visa and MasterCard U.S. v. Visa U.S. A., Inc., 2003 
WL 22138519 (2d Cir. Sept. 17, 2003). It follows that the setting of interchange 
rates by those same Visa and MasterCard banks also work as a cartel in the setting 
of interchange fees and violates Section 1 of the Sherman Act. The existing system 
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eliminates any incentive for card issuing banks to lower interchange fees in re- 
sponse to the demands of the merchant community, consumers and other partici- 
pants in the marketplace. 

Visa’s and MasterCard’s complex system of rules amplify the power of this cartel 
to maintain supra-competitive pricing by restricting merchants’ ability to disclose 
fees to consumers or charge cardholders a different price based on differences in 
interchange fees for various cards. For example one rule requires merchants to ac- 
cept all Visa and MasterCard credit cards despite the fact that interchange rates 
vary by as much as 100% based on the type of card (Platinum Plus(r), Visa Signa- 
ture(r), corporate, small business etc.). The sad consequence of this system is that 
all consumers, regardless of form of payment, end up subsidizing the rewards of se- 
lect cardholders. This type of cartel rate setting and rule making are clearly in vio- 
lations of the Sherman Act. 


III. CONCLUSION 

N.G.A. strongly believes that action by Congress and federal agencies is needed 
to end the anticompetitive and illegal price fixing and discriminatory establishment 
of interchange rates and card association rules. Interchange fees should be set by 
competitive forces, not by collusion. In addition, anticompetitive rules which harm 
merchants and consumers and maintain the market power of card associations must 
be ended, and retailers must be informed in advance of the rules to which they will 
be subjected. 

N.G.A. applauds the Committee for holding this important hearing and urges 
Congress to continue to investigate and correct the unfairness of the current inter- 
change system. 
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Letter from John Gay, Senior Vice President, Government Affairs & Public 
Policy, National Restaurant Association, to Chairman Conyers and Rank- 
ing Member Chabot 


/\_ 

NATIONAL 4 

RESTAURANT 

ASSOCIATION* 


RRP!a.K-SEN'lING THE BLESTAUKANX INDUSTRY 
The Cotnerstnno of the Economy, Career Opportunit/es and Community involvement 


July 17, 2007 


Chairman John Conyers 

Ranking Member Steve Chabot 

Committee on the Judiciary, Antitrust Task Force 

2138 Rayburn House Office Building 

Washington, D.C. 20.5 l.'i 

Dear Chairman Conyers and Ranking Member Chabot: 

On behalf of the National Restaurant Association and its 935,000 restaurant and food-service locations 
nationwide, thank you for holding this important hearing to examine credit card interchange fees. 

Interchange, a fee that is collectively set by Visa® and MasterCard's® member banks, is a percentage of 
each transaction, sometimes accompanied by a flat fee, that banks collect from retailers every time a 
credit or debit card is used to pay for a purchase, adding up to billions of dollars each year. This high cost 
poses a difficult burden to small businesses and restaurants across the country. 

Interchange fees are meant to cover the cost of processing a credit card transaction and the potential risk 
taken by the issuing bank of a default on payment. The cost of processing a debit or credit card 
transaction is the same whether 5 /ou are buying a cup of coffee or a meal at a fine dining restaurant, yet 
because this charge is levied as a percentage, the higher your bill, the more money goes to VISA and 
MasterCard member banks. Thanks to technology, the cost of processing these electronic transactions 
continues to decrease and yet the charges continue to rise and are among the highest in the world. The 
result is an increase in revenue for die card issuer, and a drain on a restaurant's bottom line. 

In the United States, interchange impacts not only the merchants, but has the largest impact on American 
consumers. This "hidden tax" was e.stiinated to cost die average American household approximately $232 
in 2004. This year, the restaurant industry will spend over $3 billion on interchange fees. It is critical 
that we find a way to slow the out-of-control mterchange increases that place undue financial burdens on 
American restaurants, other merchants and their consumers. 

Thank you again for holding a hearing on this important matter. 

Sincerely, 


John Gay 

Senior Vice Pre.sident 
Government Affairs & Public Policy 


1200 SEVEN TfENTH STREET, MW 


WASHINGTON, DC 2003B-nC3 7 


TEL: 2 0 2,3 3 1.5 9 00 » FAX: 202.331.2429 * W W W . R E S T A IJ R A N T , 0 R G 
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Letter from G. Kendrick Macdowell, General Counsel and Director of Gov- 
ernment Affairs, National Association of Theatre Owners (NATO), to 
Chairman Conyers and Ranking Member Chabot 



THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF THEATRE OWNERS 


Chairman John Conyers 

Ranking Member Steve Chabot 

Committee on the Judiciary, Antitrust Task Force 

2138 Rayburn House Office Building 

Washington, D.C. 20515 

July 19, 2007 


Re: Hearing on Credit Card Interchange Fees 
Dear Chairman Conyers and Ranking Member Chabot, 

I write on behalf of the National Association of Theatre Owners (NATO) to commend 
your decision to hold a hearing on credit card interchange fees. This hidden charge — 
imposed on merchants through complex and obscure rules with no relation to any actual 
cost of services — exacts approximately $65 million a year from our industry and our 
patrons. 

NATO is the national trade association of the motion picture theatre industry. Its 
members operate more than 29,000 motion picture screens located in all 50 states. 
NATO’s membership includes the largest cinema chains in the world, as well as hundreds 
of independent theatre owners. Historically, our industry has been cash-based, but the 
percentage of credit card transactions, for both tickets and concessions, steadily rises. As 
a result, movie patrons must pay ever-increasing interchange fees when buying tickets 
and are often hit a second time in a single trip when they purchase concessions. 

Visa and MasterCard are not subject to any meaningful competitive pressures beyond the 
stark capacity of merchants and consumers to bear the added cost. Visa and MasterCard 
member banks raise jarring antitrust concerns by collectively setting supracompetitive 
interchange rates. Indeed, the exorbitant rates in the United States are among the highest 
in the world, despite greater volume and a lower cost of service here. Specifically, Visa 
and MasterCard collected more than $36 billion in interchange fees in 2006, up 17 
percent fiom 2005 and 117 percent since 2001. These increases have occurred even 
though the actual cost of transaction processing continues to go down. 

Merchants have long operated virtually in the dark about how the interchange rates are 
determined and applied, along with the myriad additional restrictions applicable to use of 
various credit and debit cards — ^includmg a brazenly anticompetitive requirement that 
interchange fees never be itemized for customers to see. In short, we’ve been unable 


750 FIRST STREET, N.E., SUITE 1130, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20002 
POST OFFICE BOX 77318, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20013-7318 
(202) 962-0054 • FAX: (202) 962-0370 • www.natoonlin 9 .org • nato@natodc.com 
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even to examine the onerous rules that exact tens of millions of dollars from our industry. 
The fees are hidden and merchants are blinded — because Visa and MasterCard can. 

Last year, under pressure from Congress and merchants, Visa and MasterCard posted 
excerpts of the rules on their websites. Visa now allows merchants to view the full set of 
rules — subject to a rigorous nondisclosure agreement, and excepting information of a 
“competitive” nature, and excluding details such as “interchange rates.” It is a testament 
to the arrogant market power of these banking institutions that such a caricature of 
transparency could be imagined “progress.” 

We upland your resolve to examine this financial pathology that drains away so many 
billions of dollars. 

Sincerely, 1 jj 
(^^KMdr^ Macdowell 

General Counsel and Director of Government Affairs 
National Association of Theatre Owners 
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Letter from Randy Schenauer, Chairman, Government Relations Committee, 
Society of American Florists (SAF), to Chairman Conyers and Ranking 
Member Chabot 



SAF 


Society of 
AMERICAN 
Florists 

Your Growth is 
Out Sue/nees 


July 18, 2007 

Chairman John Conyers 

Ranking Member Steve Chabot 

Committee on the Judiciary, Antitrust Task Force 

2138 Rayburn House Office Building 

Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Chairman Conyers and Ranking Member Steve Chabot: 


Chairman of tfie Board 
TerrilA.Nell, Ph D., AAF 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 

President 

Robert B. Luthultz, AAF 
Pittsburgh Cut Flower Company 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


President-Elect 
Rod Saline 

Engwall Florist & Greenhouses 
Duluth, Minnesota 

Treasurer 

Robert M Williams, II, AAF 
Smtihers-Oasis N.A. 

Kent, Ohio 


Exec. Vice President & CEO 
Peter J. Moran 


On behalf of the Society of American Florists (SAF), thank you for holding the hearing 
this Thursday, July 20 on Credit Card Interchange Fees. The floral industry supports 
the efforts of the Antitrust Task Force to closely examine the practices of credit card 
companies imposing random hidden charges on merchants who accept their credit and 
debit cards for payment, SAF is a member of the Merchants Payments Coalition, an 
organization representing the nation’s retailers in payment and transaction issues. The 
goal of the coalition Is to arrive at more competitive and transparent credit card fee 
system that serves consumers and merchants fairly. 

The Society of American Florists (SAF) represents the entire floriculture industry in the 
U.S, - growers, wholesalers, retailers, importers, suppliers, educators and related 
organizations. Floriculture is a $19 billion component of the U.S. economy. SAP’s 
membership includes nearly 11,000 small businesses nationwide. 


BOARD o/DIRECTORS 

Gonzalo Aristizabal 
Cultivos Miramonte 
Medellin, Colombia, S.A. 

Paul Brockway 
Conklyn ‘s Florist 
Alexandria, Virginia 


John Donati 
Ocean View Flowers 
Lompoc, California 


Tina Rojahn Eisafy 

a " 'ahn & Malaney Company 
waukee, Wisconsin 


Dwight Larimer, AAF 
DESIGN MASTER color tool, inc. 
Boulder, Colorado 


Shirley Lyons, AAF 
Dandelions Flowers & Gifts 
Eugene, Oregon 


Justin Marotta, AAF 
Possum Run Greenhous 
Bellville, Ohio 


Company 
Parma, Dhh 


Jim Rietkerk 

Kallista Greenhouses, Inc. 
Fontana, California 


1 SO I Duke Street 
ALEXANDRIA, VA 22314 USA 
703.836.8700 voice 
8705 fax 


Banks and credit card companies collected more than $36 billion in interchange fees in 
2006 alone, up 17 percent from 2005 and 117 percent since 2001. Floral business 
owners, whether retailers, wholesalers or growers, have no choice but to pass those 
fees on to consumers in the form of higher prices. The increase in fees is puzzling 
because only 1 3 percent of what is collected in interchange by the credit card 
companies is spent on processing. 

Many retailers in the floral industry enjoy a very small profit margin. Our members are 
dealing with a perishable product and a discretionary purchase. In the modern economy 
of electronic commerce, most retail flower shops cannot depend on walk-in business 
and all have now developed websites. Flowers can be purchased online using a credit 
card or debit card. Retail florists have seen a tremendous increase in the use of 
debit/credit cards in the last five years. This alone has contributed to either higher 
prices to the consumer or a decreased profit margin. 

We hope this hearing will lead to more disclosure of credit card company fees, policies 
and practices. We hope also that the hearing will lead to greater competition In this 
market. Thank you again for taking the lead on this important issue. 


Sincerely, 



703.836.8 


Randy Schenauer 

Chairman, Society of American Florists Government Relations Committee 
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Letter from Brian E. Cartier, CAE, Chief Executive, National Association of 
College Stores (NACS), to Chairman Conyers and Ranking Member Chabot 


National Association of College Stores 

500 E. Lorain Street Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


m 

inacs 


July 19, 2007 

Chairman John Conyers 

Ranking Member Steve Chabot 

Committee on the Judiciary, Antitrust Task Force 

2138 Rayburn House Office Building 

Washington, D.C. 20313 


Dear Congressmen Conyers and Chabot, 

On behalf of the National Association of College Stores (NACS), I write to thank you for 
holding a hearing today on “Credit Card Interchange Fees.” 

Headquartered in Oberlin, Ohio, NACS is the professional trade association representing the 
collegiate retailing industry. We represent more than 3,100 collegiate retail stores and 1,100 
vendor companies. NACS member stores serve nearly 95% of America's 15.5 million college 
students while supporting the academic missions of higher education institutions. 

As you know, college costs have been increasing significantly undermining access and 
affordability for millions of students and their families. One area contributing to higher 
education costs for students and their parents are inflated interchange fees. 

Cash strapped college students, parents, and aluiimi pay a hidden fee on virtually every 
transaction they make, costing all U.S. consumers more then $36 billion dollars a year. This 
fee, called interchange, is a percentage of each transaction that Visa and MasterCard banks 
collect from institutions of higher education and merchants every time a consumer uses a credit 
or debit card to pay for a purchase or service. The fee varies with type of card and other 
factors, but averages close to 2 percent for credit card and signature debit transactions. These 
fees drive up the cost of higher education for all students, parents, and alumni whether they pay 
with plastic, cash or check. 

Students who shop at college bookstores are increasingly using plastic payment forms. More 
then 70% of students have debit and credit cards. Credit and debit purchases accounted for 
54.6% of student purchases in college stores in 2003-2004, resulting in an estimated $85 
million in interchange fees paid by college bookstores and their student and parent customers. 
These costs continue to climb. 
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A 2003 study by the National Association of College and University Business Officers found 
that credit and debit card fees “represents a significant expense for many institutions.” The 
total costs to higher education institutions and students for interchange fees is much higher 
then found in just tuition and fee payments and college bookstores. Everything a student and 
parent buys on or off campus such as textbooks and supplies, clothing, food, gas, airplane 
tickets, and computers have higher prices due to inflated interchange fees. 

At a time when students and parents are stmggling to pay for college costs and institutions of 
higher education are being saddled with higher operating costs, credit card interchange fees are 
unreasonably and inexplicably high. Additional study is needed on how these fees impact 
escalating costs for higher education institutions and their student and parent customers. 

Thank you for exploring this critically important issue. 

Sincerely, 

(?. 

Brian E. Cartier, CAE 
Chief Executive 
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Letter from Lisa J. Mullings, President and C.E.O., NATSO, Inc., to 
Chairman Conyers and Ranking Member Chabot 



July 18, 2007 


Chairman John Conyers 

Ranking Member Steve Chabot 

Committee on the Judiciary, Antitrust Task Force 

2138 Rayburn House Office Building 

Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Chairman Conyers and Ranking Member Chabot; 

As the trade association that represents the interests of America's travel plazas 
and truckstops, NATSO writes to express the industry's support for the House 
Judiciary Committee's Antitrust Task Force hearing on credit card interchange 
fees scheduled for Thursday, July 19, 2007. The U.S. travel plaza and truckstop 
industry employs over 144,700 individuals and sells 75-80 percent of diesel fuel 
sold in the United States. A typical travel plaza or truckstop sells gasoline and 
diesel fuel, operates fast food and/or full-service restaurants, sells convenience 
items, offers free extended stay parking, and might offer truck repair and a host 
of other services. Most, if not all, of these services are paid for by credit/fleet 
cards used by professional truck drivers and the traveling public. 

The use of credit/fleet cards to purchase items continues to increase. Ten years 
ago, approximately 35 percent of diesel fuel purchases were made with 
credit/fleet cards, while today approximately 80 percent of these same purchases 
are made via card payment and thus subject to interchange fees. The credit/fleet 
card usage rate for independent marketers is closer to 90 percent of their total 
diesel fuel sales. 


Increased fuel prices have resulted in even higher interchange fees because the 
fees are percentage based, even though the transactions themselves cost no more 
for the banks to process. Consumers complain about gas prices now, but what 


NATSO, Inc., 1737 King Street, Suite 200, Alexandria, VA 22314 
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they don't know is that the credit card issuers are making more money on a 
gallon of gas than the gasoline merchant. They are truly profiting off of higher 
prices, since interchange fees are percentage based. The average fuel marketer 
makes a profit of two or three cents per gallon sold, but pays three times that in 
interchange fees. The public's calls for investigations into price gouging at the 
pump fail to recognize that the biggest profiteers are the credit/fleet card 
companies. While businesses and the public are suffering under high fuel prices, 
credit/fleet card companies are raking in the profits. 

It is clear that this hearing before the Antitrust Task Force is timely and critical. 
Thank you for holding this hearing. Please feel free to contact NATSO for 
further explanation about how interchange fees impact the travel plaza and 
truckstop industry. 


Respectfully, 




Lisa J. Mullings 
President and CEO 
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Letter from Darrell K. Smith, President, National Association of Shell 
Marketers (NASM), to Chairman Conyers and Ranking Member Chabot 



National Association of Shell Marketers 
6551 Loisdale Ct., See. 100 
Springfield, VA 22150 
PH: (703) 922-9784 FX: (703) 971-9526 

www.nasmonlme.com 


July 18, 2007 

Chairman John Conyers 

Ranking Member Steve Chabot 

Committee on the Judiciary, Antitrust Task Force 

2138 Rayburn House Office Building 

Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Congressmen Conyers and Chabot: 

The National Association of Shell Marketers extends our gratitude for your decision to hold a hearing on 
credit card interchange fees. NASM represents nearly 300 wholesale marketers with nearly 7,500 retail 
locations in virtually every state in the U.S., and over 100 suppliers of goods and services to the Industry. 
The small, community-based, often family-owned businesses represented by NASM are engaged in fair 
and honest business practices that are respectful of their neighbors, friends and customers whom they 
serve in their communities. 

Credit card interchange fees have become extraordinarily detrimental to our members, and have been a 
significant contributor to Increased gasoline prices for consumers, Our members are proud to be a part of 
the American free market, but they do not understand why Visa and MasterCard seem to be exempt from 
the American free market principles of fair competition. Those companies operate in secret while 
controlling 80 percent of the credit card purchase volume. 

The gasoline business is highly competitive and price sensitive. It is a "cents per gallon" business, and an 
inordinate amount of those "cents" now go to credit card companies and their banks. As much as eight 
cents per gallon can be collected by such companies and banks on sales of gasoline at the pump. Indeed, 
those companies and banks often make more than our members or their service station dealers on those 
transactions. Yet, interchange fees are hidden from the consumer. And service station owners and 
dealers, on the frontline, are the ones who must absorb the wrath of angry consumers and the media. 

Congress is currently attempting to tackle high gasoline prices with such strategies as anti-price gouging 
legislation. However, previous attempts at price controls actually increased prices for consumers. If 
Congress wishes to enact legislation that will have a real impact on the price of gasoline, and thereby 
provide needed relief to American consumers and small businesses, it should address the problem of 
excessive credit card interchange fees. 

We appreciate your interest in this critical subject for our industry, and we trust that the good work being 
done by your Committee will provide a meaningful solution. 

Please do not hesitate to contact me if you have any questions or would like any further information from 
NASM. 

Sincerely, 

Darrell K. Smith 
President 


Chainnan of the Doatd: Gary Garrison, Plainview, TX • I" Vice Chainnan: Joe C. Morris. Jr., Ridgdand. MS • 2"=' Vice Chairman: Steve Kirkham, Kingston, TN 
Treasurer: Garry Gray, Milford, VA • Corporate Secretary: Aubrey Edge, First Coast Eoet^IU’, Jacksonville. FL • President: Darrel] K. Smith, Springfield. VA 
Legal Counsel; Taylor & Powell, LLC • Director,Extctnal Affairs: Jennifer Richards 
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Letter from Heidi M. Davidson, Vice President, Global Public Policy, 
MasterCard Worldwide, to Chairman Conyers, with enclosed news releases 


MasterCard 

;vwldw««p 


July IK. 2007 

I'hc John Conycr*. Jr 

Ouirmon 

House Committee on the Judicury 
Kavhum House Office Building 
Washington, D C 1 5 

Deaf Chairman Conyers 

In conncclion vk ith >sn*r preparatum foe loinonow ’* hearing on interchange and antitrust issues. 
MaNtcrl'ard would like to proside yinj with some infonnaiioci and malenals ysm may find 
helpful 

It is our experience that there have been questions as to whether merchants who accept 
MasicK'ard-brandcd payment cards base access to the rules governing merchant participation in 
the MastcK'ard system Mcrdunls are an imp^irlanl purl of our s>>tcm and w e ensure that all 
merchants can easily obtain those rules pctiaming to their business from our website Any 
merchant or <»lhcr member of the public can access the merchant operating rules at any time by 
sisiting our website, ww w.niiistervanl ci»rn, and entering the "lor Merchants ’ purtiim of the site 
Attached is our press release from August 1 2 . 2WM announcing the p»»sting of the rules to the 
site. 

There have also been questions a» to whether merchants have access to the specific interchange 
rales paid by merchant acquiring hanks to card issuing banks Althou^ merchants do not pay 
interchange micj. they pay merchant discount fees to ibeu respective banks, the pnee of which 
IS included in their contracts with tlkisc hanks MasieK'ord makes sure that merchants can. at 
any time, have full accxxs to the default interchange rates set by MastcK'ard management t.ike 
the merchant rules, the Mavtert'ard interchange rates can be lisund in the "I «*r Merchants" 
portion of our website I hc w ebsite alw» includes c>omprehensivc cxplanatocy information 
merchants may need to understand the rates and how they apply PleaK’ find oliachc'd a press 
release from October 50. 2006 announcing ihc decismn to post these materials on our website 

I hope you find this information helpful Please dv* not he!S}taie to contact me if you have any 
questnms or if MastcK'ard can be of further assistance 

Sincerely, 

llcidi M DavMison 
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News Release 

MasterCard Announces Initiatives Aimed at Giving Merchants New 
Tools to Enhance Benefits and Efficiency of Card Acceptance 

/ncAictos tnhmncmd WmMtm, PubRc»tlon of Ruto* Honua! and Now tfmrchant 
Advmrtlalng Campaign 


Purchawm, MY, Awf wst M2, 2004 • MnttrCjrd tntcnwKlonal htt iwplgwtr<cd a rang* of rwm WbaCivtc 
that art atfntd at providk^g mcrthants vHih new looH that wS help them maaimuc the benefts and value of 
acccpCMtg MasterOmI payment cards. 

*Ncrchants are a crdical part of the vibrant payments system.* said Fred Gore. MasterCard senrer vice 
presideni of Acceptance. *The goal of aH of our wort with merchants is to enrsure that they have the tools 
they need ta engage in the paymertts system m the most efficient and benefkial manner pesalbie. ThM array 
of tmuatwes • the enhanced websita. publication of am ndes. and the recentty announced merchant 
adverOsaig campaign • are a demonstration of our c ommi tm ent to this important coratitiicncy.* 

MasterCardmerchant com. a webs it e for the merchant commtauiy. provides information to merchwits and 
acquirers about MasterCard acceptance programs. The sue provi^ mformabon to hetp merchants leverage 
card acceptance for thee businesses. Topics mefode industry 'Speahe programs across moot merchant 
categones; co-branding; preventmo fraud; new technologies; and brand standards. To help merchants who 
don't yet eccept cards, basic eiformaben • providad on the benefits of card acceptance, how transactions 
work, and aulonsated referrals to acquirers 

MaeterCard has also pubkshed a new manuel to provide merchants with MasterCard rides and procedures 
tfut apply when a merchant accepts HatterCard cards and Maestro cards for payment The m^mal can be 
downloaded bee of charge from the MasterCard merchant website. 

MasterCard members « the acquiring c o mm u ndy are oMgated to assure that merchants comply with 
MasterCard's rules and procedures, and may also choose to require a merchani to adhere to addibonef or 
more Mringent standards than MasterCard rules req^re. 

*ln the past we directed oie members, nho provide MasterCard acceptarxe to merchants, to inform 
merchants about our rulet and procedures,* Core said. *We recognixe the groweig voice the merchant 
community hos Mi the peymen ts mdustry todoy. and bebevt that both merchants and consumers wM benefit 
If we can providt merdiants wdh a better understandng of the rules and procedures, as w*N as the benefits 
and efhoencies related to MasterCard acceptance.* 

The new MasterCard Merchant Rules Manual mcludes rules covering a wide range of topics relevant to 
merchants, such as the steps that a merchant must fobow to complete a salt, how MasterCard transactions 
•re processed, and programs that MasterCard has put in place to reduce fraud. RegMmal variations of these 
ndts are also mduded m the manual. 

In addition, MasterCard's credR and debit imarchangt program rates for the U.S. are now being cstabOshed 
solely by MasterCard management, wdh no board pvticpadon MasterCard wfl contMHit to estabish 
interchange program rates that are aimed at balancing the needs of mer ch ant s wid wauers. Mi order to 
encouroge both acceptance and issuance of MasterCard cards. 

New Atfvarttelng Campaign 

MasterCard recentty launched a new *Pnccfoss* ad campaign Mi the U.S, diat. for the first time, features 
targe nabonM merchants as part of the brand's posfooning. as wel aa a dynamic new layout and styfo. The 
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new mJ« wM help MacterCanl accompfeih t» pcMb of condnumQ t^e effectrvenoM of th« " f ne o iw* 
compotpn. conncctino virtVi conutfnm ond buMdlnd tho MoeteCord brand, m «r«i as provt an g value to 
MaeterCard’s merchant partners- 

The ads, developed by McCann endcson/New York. debut n«h a number of Mgb-proMe naOonal 
merch a nts, mduding 6anar%a itepubbe, The Gap, Kmart, Pier 1, Traveloatv, iUdMShack. Shed and WMbarm* 
Sonoma, m publications such as Condt Mast Traveler. Cod Digest. Gourmet. Money, Sports INustrated. 
Bter^. wid Real Simple. 

*Thla new format promises to poidlon our M i ce lcs s print advertising m a contat which Is aS the more 
relevant to today's consumer,” said Amy Puder, vice president. Brand Budding, Amencas. MasterCard 
International. *ln addition to creating heightened brand relevance among consumers, this new approach wdl 
more dosefy abgn MasterCard with l ea dng merchant brand names.* 

MasterCard mduded mei c han ts as pert of the cempeign for a number of reasons, eicfuding poMthe brand 
assodaoon and alignment with top merchant brands M thae respectivt categories. 

About MaalerCerd Intemotional 

MesterCerd International is a leedmg global paymonts solutions company that provides a broad vartety of 
ewiovabve services m support of our global members’ credd. deposit access, elec if onic cash. bus«ness*co* 
buemess and related payment programs MastarCard tntemabenal manages a famdy of wed-known, widelv 
accepted peyment cards brands mcludng MasterCarddi, MaestroA and Omis# and serves iWiandaf 
institutions, consumers and busmtsses m over 210 countries and temtones. The MasterCard award-iwnnsng 
fYicsiMa^ adver t ising campaign is now seen ai 96 co un b ies and m 47 languages, giving the MasterCard 
brand a tndy glebai reach and scope Per mere mfermabon go to L(>rn. 


« d « 
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News Release 

MasterCard Interchange Rate Schedule for US Merchants Posted On 
Mastercardmerchant.com 

njrcTMM, HY, Octoaw 30. 2000 ■ MMtrCArt) uM locUr tMI « nWntung* rMM nvK apply to US 
merchants ar* now poaod on o woCivtt. oiong w<h the ootnprenenoive vifomtobon merthonts need to 
undentond the ro(e« end how they apply- MastefCortf announced on S eptember 5, 2006 that ttw 
mtormatton would be poMed on the company wabMe by Movambar l. 

Tho race schedule can be acceoMd al ■ ‘U k*>le* ■ '' labert merchanta have been 

aM* to acetaa the MasterCard mereftani rules manual unce Aupuit 200$ Tlw c omprehensive document 
meSudes (he mterchanpe rates, as wen as key puabfytng entena asaooatad mch each rate 

Walt Macnet. president. AmerscM. MasterCard, said 'Although MasterCard's US eicerthange rates have 
gerteraNy been available to merchants both through requests to merchant acqueers and Msdependeni sales 
orpanuatiom. and on the Internet, the merchant c o mnumny has asked us for greater transparency, and we 
are pleased to accommodate their raquest. 

'Just publishing rates alone could lead to conhision amortg mer ch an t s who may be seemg this information 
for the first time/ Hacnoe noted. 'We are confldcnc that we are providin g merchants wUh the mformalion 
they rsoed to understand the eiterchange rates and structure and detetmme wtech rates may apply to their 
transactions. We wont to hove an ongoing dialogue with m er c hon ts , a cqu irers and other mteraMed partios 
about the format and corderH of our rate disclosure, as w« plan to update this doctenent regularty.* 

MasterCard typicadv updates interchanqe rates semi-annoaby. and going forward wM update these rates on 
the website after aach mter change rate anrsouncement to nauers and acqi^ers 

‘MatterCard hat baen a leader w providing greater transporancy m the payments industry/ said Joshua 
Pesre/, Group Executive. Global bubac bokey for MasterCard *We were the Ant m the industry to puMoh osir 
merchant rxiles and procedures on our websee. makesg them availobie to al interested parties wahoul 
restriction, ond now we are pleased to address this important issue by also malong our mterchange rates 
that apply to US merchants available on our website ' 

About MoetorCard Worldwide 

MasterCard Worfdwtde advances global commerce by provwbng e cnucal economic krsk among hnanoal 
mstituClons. busmesaes, cardholders and mer c hants sicridiwde. As a frarahiser. processor and advaor. 
MasterCard develops and martcots payment soMions. processes dote to 14 bAen payments each year, and 
provides mdustry-leeiSng arwiysis and comuRxsg services to financial imtJtution customers and mcrchanis 
Throsigh its famby of brands, mdudmg MasterCard. Maestro and Omjt. MasterCard Wo r ldwide servos 
consumers end busmesaes m more than 210 countries and temtones. For more information go to 
WWW . mattercanhiiondwide . com 
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Letter from the Petroleum Marketers Association of America (PMAA) to 
Chairman Conyers and Ranking Member Chabot 
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Jul) 16. 2007 


Chainnui John Conyers 

Ruiking Member Sieve Chabot 

Committee on the Judiciary, Antitrust Task Force 

2138 Rayburn House Onke Building 

Washington, D.C. 203 1 5 


Dear Congressmen Conyers and Chabot: 

On behalf of the Petroleum Marketers Association of America ( PMAA) members, »e 
thank you for holding a hearing on credit card interchange fees. The issue of credit card 
interchange is one of the highest priorities of the members of PMAA. PMAA is a 
national federation of 45 state and regional trade associations who collectively represent 
over *.000 petroleum marketing companies. These companies are independent si^l 
businesses and market a wide variety of products to include gasoline, diesel, heating oil. 
lubricants, jet fuel, kerosoK and propane. Our members own over 60,000 gas 
statioa'convenience stores and supply motor fuels to an additional 40.000 retail locations 
PMAA members also market over *0 percem of the heating oil in the US. 

As you are very much aware, the issue of gas prices is a very sensiuve one to consumers 
However, very few consumers know that they pay a hidden fee on virtually every gas 
station transaction they make, whether they use a credit card or not. For the typical gas 
statioiv'convenicnce store operation, the cost of interchange and processing fees can be as 
high as three percent, a cost to consumers of an additional nine cents per gallon with 
prices at three dollars per gallon. 

Our heating oil dealer members are struggling with interchange fees as well. Visa has 
classified healing oil dealer transactions to the mail order category, which u one of the 
highest interchange rales. PMAA recently inquired with Visa as to their rationale for 
charging their highest fees to heating oil dealers and consumers. There are over 42 
million consumers in the US that rely on healing oil or propane to heal their homes. All 
of these eonsumers’ transactions arc recurring and are low risk. Our members have 
strong relationships with their customers that span many years, unlike a typical mail order 
retailer that shares this interchange classification. It docs not make any sense that healing 
oil dealers should have their transactions classified as higher risk. We believe that these 
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